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THE ACADEMIC FOUR HUNDRED 

From the newspaper standpoint the 
ordinary doings of a select few, who 
have a “rating” in ‘‘society,”’ are 
vastly more worth while chronicling 
than anything short of murder or di- 
vorce on the part of the outsiders. If 
Mrs. X gives a dinner for twelve, or 
Mrs. Y changes manicurists, the pub- 
lic must be dutifully informed. For 
these events are ‘“‘news.”’ 

Something like this seems to be com- 
ing into vogue in the field of educa- 
tional journalism. ‘‘Personals’’ at- 
tract attention. They have human 
interest. The columns containing them 
are scanned first of all. They are es- 
pecially grateful to the subjects them- 
selves, for the man does not live, it is 
said, who is not pleased to see his name 
in print. Any notice is better than no 
notice at all. 

Now certain higher institutions of 
learning, with well-organized publicity 
departments, distribute periodically so- 
called news letters, happily adapted to 
scissors and paste. Indeed, the use of 


but a few of these letters will suffice to 
keep several columns of the ordinary 
educational magazine full in every issue. 
Any clerk can do it. Put the short 
items first, the longer items last in a 
graduated increase of length, scatter 
judiciously the references to a particu- 
lar institution, and the trick is done. 

The result is a bit incongruous, how- 
ever, in a magazine purporting to cover 
the whole educational field. The news 
is thrown a bit out of perspective. 
Only the academic field is exploited. 
The impression is inevitable that Pro- 
fessor A of Blank College must be a 
person of some consequence to have his 
small comings and goings so faithfully 
and meticulously reported. There is 
even danger that he may be led eventu- 
ally to believe this himself. And since 
the people, it is said, will believe any- 
thing if you tell them often enough, it is 
likely that the people, that is, the great 
rank and file of the teaching profession, 
may come to think so, too. 

All of which proves that it pays to 
advertise. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL AND THE 
SUPERVISOR ' 


MABEL E. SIMPSON 
Director of Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, Rochester, New York 


The topic which has been assigned to 
me for discussion may imply much or 
little according to the interpretation 
which one may choose to give to it. 
Since this program is devoted largely to 
the consideration of problems of super- 
vision, I shall endeavor to confine my 
discussion entirely to this field. In 
order to do this, however, it is necessary 
that we be clear at the outset as to the 
particular point of view concerning the 
term ‘‘supervision’’ which should be 
kept in mind as this discussion pro- 
ceeds. 

If each one present this afternoon 
should express his frank opinion con- 
cerning his interpretation of the term, 
we, no doubt, should find a considerable 
range of ideas and opinions. While in 
a certain sense this is highly desirable, 
it indicates one of the most vulnerable 
points in supervisory work at the pres- 
ent time. Since it is a fact that mere 
opinions have been the chief criteria by 
which supervisory policies have been 
determined, this necessarily has affected 
the status of supervision and has de- 
layed, until very recently, its recog- 
nition as a profession. 

One of the greatest handicaps en- 
countered by those who are seriously 
engaged in attempting to solve some of 
the problems of supervision is that there 
has been little of a scientific nature 
which might help one to evaluate his 


work. Since opinion only has been the 
guide, the opinion of one has been con- 
sidered of as much value as that of 
another. The trial and error method, 
therefore, has been extremely promi- 
nent in supervisory policies belonging to 
the last decade. In spite of the fearful 
expense of this method, there have been 
some beneficial results. It, at least, has 
done much toward indicating some of 
the things which supervision 7s not and 
has led to a very widespread interest 
in the establishment of a more common 
ground of understanding. 

It is unnecessary, at this time, to 
trace the different steps in the develop- 
ment of supervisory policies. Some of 
you may have had experience under the 
former theory which conceived super- 
vision to be something extremely dog- 
matic and personal, usually confined 
within the narrow limits of an inspecto- 
rial type of procedure which reduced 
teaching to the dead level of uniformity. 
Modern education is discarding very 
rapidly many of these former theories. 
The tendency toward the democratiza- 
tion of the institutions of social and 
civic life is having a tremendous influ- 
ence upon educational policies as well. 
Supervision, together with many other 
phases of educational procedure, there- 
fore, is being considered in a new light. 
The modern supervisor realizes that his 
vision must be focused upon the attain- 


1A paper read before the National Conference on Educational Method at Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1923. 
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ment of specific goals which provide for 
the development of initiative and the 
power of self-direction on the part of 
pupils. He thus desires to render di- 
rect assistance to teachers in terms of 
what the pupils with whom the teacher 
is working are able to do.. 

This conception of supervision in- 
stantly precludes the idea that it should 
be regarded as a ‘‘one man’s job.” 
Many school systems are working out 
organizations by which teachers may 
have the opportunity to gain direct 
assistance which will permit them to do 
a more scientific type of teaching and 
thereby raise the standard of work be- 
ing done in the entire system. Super- 
vision thus becomes a coéperative type 
of procedure which has for its chief 
purpose the improvement of teaching. 
With this viewpoint as our guiding 
principle let us next consider the ques- 
tion: granted that a codéperative plan 
of supervision is desirable, upon whom 
‘ shall the responsibilities of supervision 
be placed? 

A coéperative plan of supervision 
should permit each agency and activity 
of the system to function toward the 
improvement of teaching. This natu- 
rally involves every individual in the 
system — teacher, principal, supervisor 
and superintendent alike. In a school 
system which is composed of a small 
number of teachers, the responsibilities 
for the policies of supervision rest very 
largely upon the superintendent of 
schools. This is an ideal situation, 
provided the superintendent is inter- 
ested in making a careful study of 
supervisory problems and, at the same 
time, is able to administer other duties 
for which he is equally responsible. 
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Excellent results are being accomplished 
in many places where this situation 
prevails. 

It rapidly is becoming the policy in 
larger school systems for the superin- 
tendent to retain the personal direction 
of the administrative details and to 
delegate to others the direct responsi- 
bilities of supervision. In cities where 
this is the policy, the possibilities for a 
coéperative plan of supervision depend 
primarily upon the open-minded atti- 
tude and breadth of vision of the Board 
of Education and the superintendent of 
schools. Great should be the opportu- 
nities for any supervisor who works in a 
system where the superintendent gen- 
erously supports and encourages each 
person who honestly endeavors to assist 
him in attaining the standards which he 
sets up. 

But in a coéperative plan of super- 
vision the supervisor should not be 
solely responsible for maintaining the 
policies of supervision. General direc- 
tion of the work, no doubt, should be 
delegated to one individual. Since, 
however, a large school system is com- 
posed of many units or schools, each 
unit by the very nature of the case 
possesses certain potentialities which 
make it different from all other units of 
the system. Such a situation demands 
a directing head in each school who 
shall be in more intimate touch with 
conditions than would be possible for 
anyone who must know every school of 
the system. : 

To my mind, therefore, the first 
requisite for a codperative plan of 
supervision is the delegation of certain 
responsibilities of supervision to the 
head of the school, who shall be recog- 
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nized in his school and in the system at 
large as a supervising principal. At the 
present time there are many conflicting 
opinions upon this point. . I picked up 
one of our leading educational journals 
not long ago and found this statement 
quoted from a letter written to the 
editor: ‘‘I am very glad to tell you that 
we have no supervising principal. In 
my opinion that would be the greatest 
non-essential that could be added to a 
system.” 

Before one could judge this statement 
it would be necessary to know exactly 
what the person making the statement 
considered the function of a supervising 
principal to be. If the vision of a super- 
intendent is so narrow that he would 
create for his principals the title of 
supervising principal and then so or- 
ganize the units of his system that the 
principal would be encumbered with a 
multitude of clerical details which a 
clerk paid at the rate of twelve dollars 
a week could do, I should agree that a 
supervising principal of this type would 
be a decided non-essential. 

The functions of supervision are not 
static. The general supervisor or the 
supervising principal who administers 
supervision today exactly as each did 
even two or three years ago is limiting 
the opportunities for continuous growth 
and progress on the part of the teachers 
and pupils with whom he works. We 
need men and women with ideas and 
courage to explore new fields. The 
spirit*of research and investigation must 
permeate the entire force. This spirit 
of thoughtful study, however, is impos- 
sible unless one be released from the 
routine of unimportant details. It 
largely is a question of relative values. 
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The superintendent whose sense of 
values causes him to classify supervision 
as a non-essential naturally would have 
little place in his scheme for the super- 
vising principal. 

~ The point of view which conceives the 
position of principal or supervisor to be 
the more important also is open to 
question. While there may be _in- 
dividuals with this point of view they, 
necessarily, should not be taken seri- 
ously as they merely represent a certain 
type of personality which may be en- 
countered in all lines of endeavor. The 
principal, supervisor, or superintendent 
whose major interest centers in what he 
is attempting to do to improve condi- 
tions for the boys and girls who throng 
the public schools has little time to 
waste upon determining whose position 
is the most important. If a decision 
were necessary by such a group of co- 
workers, I am confident that each would 
cast his vote on the side of none of these 
but would award the first place to the 
position of the teacher. 

Instead of discussing the particular 
status of the supervisor and the super- 
vising principal and the function of 
supervision peculiar to each position, 
permit me to cite a few specific cases in 
which there should be an individual and 
a joint responsibility. 

Many things in the organization of a 
school belong entirely to the jurisdiction 
of the principal. Upon him rests the 
responsibility of inspiring and encour- 
aging his teachers to work with him and 
others who are attempting to help them, 
in order that his school may maintain a 
place of merit among the other schools 
of the system. It is the duty of the 
principal to protect his teachers in such 
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a manner that it may be possible for 
them to work in a codperative way upon 
problems of common interest to the 
entiré system. While he should guard 
against the haphazard employment of 
theories and plans which have tot been 
carefully formulated, he should not dis- 
courage experimentation provided he is 
certain that such experimentation is not 
being carried on at the expense of the 
pupils. If necessary, the principal 
must protect his teachers from the 
arbitrary demands made by an overly 
zealous supervisor whose vision of su- 
pervision may be to superimpose certain 
duties upon the teachers. He should 
become informed concerning all special 
lines of activity being carried on in his 
building. He should act as the host for 
his teachers. It thus becomes his re- 
sponsibility to receive all supervisors 
and to confer with them concerning the 
type of help which is most urgently 
needed. He should protect his teachers 
from the possibility of being visited in a 
single session by more than one super- 
visor. Any supervisor who has had 
actual teaching experience can appre- 
ciate the strain which the teacher under- 
goes while attempting to do her best 
work in the presence of visitors. 
Policies and plans which involve the 
system in general should be the re- 
sponsibility of the general supervisor 
who should become the coérdinating 
influence in the system. The open- 
minded person will encourage principals 
and teachers to offer suggestions con- 
cerning prospective plans. He should 
know the strong and the weak points in 
each school and through a sympathetic 
and impersonal attitude assist the prin- 
cipal and teachers to overcome the 
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difficulties which they are encountering. 
The teachers and pupils in a school soon 
react to the standards which are main- 
tained by the principal. No school is 
so poor that something worthy of merit 
may not be found there. Frequently 
this may serve as a means of inspiring 
both principal and teachers to under- 
take new policies. 

Together the supervisor and principal 
should protect teachers from such dan- 
gers as over-crowded curricula, too 
large classes, too heavy a teacher’s 
load, or too much specialization along 
any one line of educational endeavor. 

In attempting to render a wider 
service, there are many ways in which a 
general supervisor may gain real help 
and inspiration by conferring with prin- 
cipals and teachers. Sometimes the 
teacher’s viewpoint may be gained in- 
directly by having the principal discuss 
the matter with his teachers. Again, 
the teachers may be brought directly 
into the study of the problem. Every 
school system finds constant need of a 
continuous study of the problem of 
securing the best in the way of supplies 
and equipment. This requires an im- 
personal, scientific policy in connection 
with the judgment of textbooks. The 
contributions to be made by principals 
and teachers by serving upon commit- 
tees which should represent the system 
in general are a big factor in the success- 
ful solution of the many problems which 
the selection of materials presents. 

Were it not for the coérdinating in- 
fluence which the general supervisor 
should exert in this connection, it would 
be entirely possible for the pupils in 
certain schools in a system to be given 
far greater opportunities along some 
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lines than pupils in other schools. In 
other words, the different conception of 
relative values held by different prin- 
cipals may deprive pupils in some 
schools of things which it should be 
their privilege to enjoy. Permit me to 
illustrate this point by citing a personal 
experience. In connection with the 
study of the subject of Reading which 
we have been carrying on in Rochester 
for several years, the need for more 
supplementary readers became impera- 
tive. The policy had been to permit 
each school to purchase, each year, 
books which, in the judgment of the 
principal and teachers, were considered 
necessary for the needs of the individual 
school. We made a careful survey of 
the situation and discovered what was 
inevitable under such conditions. Some 
schools were amply supplied while other 
schools were practically destitute of 
suitable material. We at once began 
an intensive study of the matter with 
the result that we now have in operation 
a circulating plan whereby all pupils in 
the system in each grade I-A to VI-A 
inclusive have access during the year to 
at least twelve sets of supplementary 
books. The books differ in our foreign 
and American schools. This makes it 
possible for the recognition of individual 
needs and prevents rigid uniformity. 
The plan has unified conditions so that 
equal advantages now are open to all 
schools. In addition to this it has 
saved the Board of Education a con- 
siderable amount of money, as the plan 
has been worked out in such a way that 
the total cost of equipping all schools 
by the circulating plan is approximately 
one-third of what it would have cost if 
each school had been equipped perma- 
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nently with an equivalent number of 
books. Furthermore, our shelves are 
not filled with quantities of books which 
are being little used. Our teachers and 
principals are in hearty sympathy with 
the plan which for the present, at least, 
has solved many problems of a super- 
visory nature relating to the use of 
supplementary material. 

One of the greatest responsibilities to 
be shared jointly by supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers is the establishment 
of specific standards of attainment in 
the various subjects, together with the 
organization of curricula. The direc- 
tion of this work should be the respon- 
sibility of the general supervisor, but 
supervisor, principal, and teachers to- 
gether must be students of subject 
matter as well as of method. In the 
work which we are doing along this 
line we are trying to pursue the policy 
of bringing our teachers and principals 
directly into the intensive study of these 
problems. During the past four years 
we have been working in the fields of 
Reading and Arithmetic. Through 
committees of teachers and principals 
and through the further check of care- 
fully testing our theories in the class- 
room we are endeavoring to formulate 
courses of study which, when com- 
pleted, will contain the contributions 
made by the entire force of approxi- 
mately nine hundred teachers and forty- 
four principals. 

This year we are beginning a codpera- 
tive study of the reorganization of our 
course of study in English. We have 
a group of sixty people representing 
teachers, principals, and supervising 
teachers who are working with the 
members of my department in this re- 
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organization. Whenever it is necessary 
for sub-committee meetings to be held 
to consider any phase of the problems, 
the teacher’s position is filled by a 
supply teacher and the teacher whose 
services thus are required is given a half 
day in which to work with her particular 
group. It is our policy also to carry on 
empirical studies of certain problems in 
a few schools before making our con- 
clusions as to the desirability of extend- 
ing the work to the entire system. The 
schools coéperating in such studies 
realize that the work is being tested for 
the purpose of determining its worth. 
Criticisms and suggestions, therefore, 
are given freely with the understanding 
that each may be of direct benefit in the 
ultimate conclusions to be reached. 
The principal and supervisor have a 
joint responsibility in the improvement 
of methods being employed by a weak 
or inexperienced teacher. Through fre- 
quent observation of work being done 
from day to day the supervising prin- 
cipal has the opportunity to be closely 
in touch with all the details of the class- 
room. His understanding of the exact 
conditions under which the teacher is 
attempting to succeed should be an im- 
portant factor in any plan which a gen- 
eral supervisor should make in helping 
to improve conditions. The confer- 
ences which the principal and supervisor 
should have in connection with the prob- 
lem, the visits made by the principal 
and by the supervisor, the conferences 
which each should have with the 
teacher, all should tend to encourage 
and inspire such a teacher to make her 
best effort. When the exact facts of the 
case are known the principal and super- 
visor should undertake a constructive 
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plan which should make abundant pro- 
visions for improving existing condi- 
tions. The success of supervision does 
not depend upon the number of weak 
teachers who are eliminated from the 
system but rather upon the number 
who have been encouraged and helped. 
Before a teacher should be dropped 
entirely from a public school system, it 
is only fair to give her another oppor- 
tunity under different circumstances 
and inanewenvironment. Personally, 
I have had considerable proof during 
the last few years of the wisdom of this 
policy. We have had innumerable 
cases where teachers who have failed 
completely in their first attempt have 
developed into exceptionally strong 
teachers when transferred to another 
school. Failure is a fearful thing to be 
faced by a young teacher who, because 
of inexperience and limited opportu- 
nities, is not able to cope successfully 
with the first situation in which she is 
placed. Too much study and thought 
can not be given to the placement of 
teachers. The best judgment of all 
concerned is necessary in order that 
conditions may be made as nearly right 
as possible for success. 

A school system which puts a pre- 
mium upon the development of initia- 
tive among teachers, capitalizes the 
abilities of the strong teacher. <A 
teacher who has been given the stimulus 
which comes from knowing that her 
work is considered of a high character, 
is inspired to renew her efforts in order 
to maintain this standard. If, because 
of the excellence of her work, she is 
called upon to contribute to some study 
which is being made for the benefit of 
others, she, together with those with 
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whom she works, is led to feel that the 
teachers are having a direct part in 
shaping the policies and standards for 
the entire system. The supervising 
principal who endeavors to institute 
some drastic change in his school, or the 
general supervisor whose conception of 
supervision is to discard immediately all 
the old policies for the organization of 
new and untried theories which are not 
clearly understood by the teaching 
body, is doomed to much discourage- 
ment and not infrequently to complete 
failure. 

The requisites essential to the success 
of anyone who is interested in assum- 
ing the responsibilities of supervision, 
whether it be in the capacity of a super- 
intendent of schools, supervising prin- 
cipal, or a supervisor, seem to be almost 
without number. Prominent among 
them, however, we find such indefinable 
qual ties and capacities as optimism and 
genuine interest and enthusiasm in the 
things to be done; respect for the per- 
sonality and ideas of others, broad vi- 
sion and an open-minded attitude; a 
sense of relative values and a minimum 
amount of complacency and self-satis- 
faction over actual achievement. Since 
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seldom do we find a single individual 
who possesses such a rare combination 
of qualities, the need becomes the 
greater for combining forces, in order 
that a sane and sensible balance may be 
maintained and sympathy and unity 
prevail. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
that a sane and sympathetic type of 
supervision is fundamental to perma- 
nent progress. The mere fact that no 
more than one of six teachers in the 
United States today has had profes- 
sional training means that skillful guid- 
ance and direction are essential. The 
outlook at the present time seems to 
be particularly bright and promising. 
Never has there been a time when so 
many thoughtful, earnest men and 
women were devoting every energy to 
the determination of those principles 
and policies which are fundamental to 
growth. Economic conditions have 
forced upon the general public and the 
layman the recognition of the value of 
education. Let us therefore renew our 
courage and redouble our efforts to 
provide better conditions for our boys 
and girls. Let us face the sunshine and 
the shadows will fall behind us. 














THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND LEADERS FOR 
HEALTH EDUCATION’ 


JoHN SUNDWALL, M.D. 
Director, Division of Hygiene and Public Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Such a movement as the health edu- 
cation scholarship plan endorsed by the 
American Child Health Association, 
together with the needs of our teachers, 
should stimulate our universities, col- 
leges, and normal schools to provide 
adequate courses of instruction in the 
fundamentals of health promotion and 
disease prevention and control. As 
opportunities for study are provided, 
more and more will avail themselves of 
these opportunities. Where one per- 
son is the recipient of the fellowship or 
scholarship, others not thus compen- 
sated will become interested in and pur- 
sue studies in hygiene and public health. 
Health education in its various phases 
will be developed and_ stimulated 
throughout the country. 

Naturally, institutions of higher learn- 
ing will be interested in determining 
just what programs in hygiene, public 
health, and school health they must 
offer in order to have fellowships and 
scholarships placed with them. The 
courses offered, to be acceptable, must 
be determined in the large measure by 
the qualifications that should be de- 
manded of those who are to function as 
our future school health supervisors and 
health teachers. What are these quali- 
fications? 

In the first place, it is absolutely 
essential that all teachers who are going 
into school health work should have a 


definite understanding of modern public 
health interests and practices. Let us, 
therefore, proceed to outline. 


HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


In this course, the fundamentals of 
health promotion and disease preven- 
tion should be duly considered. Mod- 
ern public health has two chief objec- 
tives: (1) the promotion of health 
through physiological hygiene, which is 
what the individual himself must know, 
appreciate, and practice in order to 
attain and maintain positive health; 
and (2) the prevention and control of com- 
municable disease. The two, although 
they require somewhat different sets of 
machinery, are closely interrelated. 

The contents of the health promo- 
tion, physiological hygiene, or positive 
health and physical efficiency phase of 
this course in general hygiene should 
include ample consideration of the 
following: 


1. Food and nutrition —the balanced diet, 
quantitative and qualitative daily needs, includ- 
ing water, weight, over-ingestion, undernourish- 
ment, deficiency disease. 

2. Air — ventilation, temperature, humidity, 
air in motion, air pollution, climate and health. 

3. Physical activity and exercise — strength, 
endurance, and fatigue. 

4. Rest and sleep. 

5. Bodily poisons— endogenous and exoge- 
nous, with particular reference to focal infections, 
autointoxication, alcohol, drugs, patent medicines. 


1 Given at the International Health Education Conference, San Francisco, 
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6. Degeneration diseases and réles they play 
in our nation’s morbidity and mortality. 

7. Shelter — clothing, home construction. 

8. Mental hygiene —emotional instability, 
psychoses and neuroses, relationalization, social 
adjustment. 

g. Prevention and correction of bodily defects, 
based on studies of draft examination, school ex- 
aminations, and examinations of other age groups. 

10. Physical examinations — importance of 
annual examination in the early detection of 
degeneration diseases and its relation to life ex- 
tension and longevity. 

11. Sex physiology and hygiene — sublimation 
of sex thought, imagination and desire, continent 
life and the single standard of morality, penalties 
of illicit sexual intercourse, venereal diseases. 

12. Heredity and eugenics — réle of heredity 
and environment; Mendel’s law; transmission of 
defective qualities, etc. 

13. Cancer. 

14. Goiter, especially where it is endemic. 

15. Accidents and injuries — ‘‘Safety First” 
and first aid. 


The second phase of a course in mod- 
ern hygiene and public health should 
deal with the prevention and control of 
communicable diseases. ‘This is largely 
a community problem, the school being 
the community of particular concern in 
school health. It is “seeing to it’’ that 
those going about in the school are not 
disseminating disease germs and that 
environmental conditions are conducive 
to health. Carefully building up the 
health of an individual does not free 
him from the dangers of communicable 
diseases. Ingestion of sufficient virile 
typhoid bacilli will give the disease to 
the most vigorous. 

The contents of this second phase of 
a course in general hygiene should 
include ample consideration of the 
following: 


1. Nature of communicable diseases. 
2. Source of diseases. 
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3. Spread of diseases by bodily discharges, by 
insects, and by contact infections. 

4. Routes taken by communicable diseases. 

5. Blocking the routes taken by communicable 
diseases, as: 

(a) By special or specific prophylactic treat- 
ment, with special study of vaccines, vaccinations, 
serums, specific drugs, etc., and also of the relation 
of animal experimentation and vivisection to 
progress in curative and preventive measures. 

6. Blocking routes of diseases due to close so- 
cial contact and intercourse, which are difficult to 
block as people object to laws regulating their 
personal behavior unless they understand the 
significance of these laws; hence, value of isola- 
tion, quarantine, proper use of handkerchiefs, 
masks, clean hands, etc. 

7. Water — boiling, storage, filtration, chlori- 
nation, etc. 

8. Milk — certified and inspected milk, han- 
dling and shipping, pasteurization, tuberculous 
cattle. 

9g. Food — dangers of carriers infecting raw 
foods, hence examination of food handlers, food 
infections, meat infection, canning, food steriliza- 
tion, etc. 

10. Insects — destruction of flies and other in- 
sects, privies, drainage, and oiling of swamps, 
insecticides, destruction of disease-carrying ani- 
mals, etc.; the important progress along these 
lines. 


The contents of this course should in- 
clude ample consideration of the special 
interests and activities of health promo- 
tion and disease prevention as applied to 
child hygiene, school hygiene, and adult 
hygiene, including the industrial phase. 
Furthermore, the student in this course 
should be made familiar with the objec- 
tives, activities, organization and ad- 
ministration of both official health 
agencies — federal, state, and munici- 
pal, and of voluntary health organiza- 
tions, and how these can be utilized in 
the school health program. It should 
be supplemented by visits to and stud- 
ies of health agencies engaged in the 
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various phases of applied hygiene. 
The course first described should be a 
prerequisite for this course. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE 


A more detailed course in school 
hygiene for those who are to become the 
future supervisors of school health 
activities should include ample instruc- 
tion along three main lines: school 
health problems; matter and methods 
for teaching health to school children 
and training them in health habits; 
organization and administration of a 
school’s health service. 

Such a course should give the student 
some training in the recognition ef vari- 
ous abnormal body-processes which are 
prone to appear in early life, such as 
various types of physical defects, mal- 
nutrition, retrogressive changes, com- 
municable diseases, etc.; in measures 
for their prevention; and in proper 


attention to them, such as, reference to . 


competent physicians or to other spe- 
cialists or outside health agency when 
wise, etc. Methods of coéperation 
with nurses, with the city’s health de- 
partment and with homes, in the pre- 
vention and control of communicable 
diseases, should be duly considered. 
It must be emphasized here that zt is not 
the intention that this course should in 
any way prepare the student to handle 
personally the physically abnormal proc- 
esses which occur in school children. 

School health problems include con- 
sideration of: 


I. Physical examinations, physical records, 
follow-up system, anthropometry and physical 
efficiency tests. 

2. Promotion of school health through the 
various approaches. 
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3. Prevention and control of communicable 
diseases. 

4. Environment and sanitation. 

5. First aid emergency treatment. 


“What fundamentals of health pro- 
motion and disease prevention should 
be taught in each grade and how to 
teach them”’ should be given due con- 
sideration in this course. Hence the 
matter and methods of teaching hy- 
giene and of training school children in 
proper health practices are of para- 
mount concern. Of course, special and 
more extensive training in health edu- 
cation methods must be acquired in 
special subjects designed for this pur- 
pose. 

In imparting information on health 
to school children, effort must be made 
to develop in them a keen and impelling 
appreciation of and desire for positive 
health and physical efficiency. Pupils 
must be made to feel that good health 
is a moral obligation they owe to the 
society in which they live. To achieve 
this realization on the part of pupils and 
of mankind is perhaps the most difficult 
of our public health problems. 

Again, the future supervisor and 
teacher of school health must know how 
to organize and administer an efficient 
school health service. The essential 
activities, personnel, and machineries 
of an effective school health service 
must be understood by the future super- 
visor of school health through definite 
concrete teaching and experince. No 
institution of higher learning is able to 
train school hygienists unless it has an 
efficient health service of its own. 

In general, one may state that the 
school’s health service must include the 
following interests and activities: 
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1. A personal phase: through physical 
examinations, provisions for maintain- 
ing positive health, prevention and 
correction of defects, prevention and 
correction of emotional instability and 
potential neuropaths; through preven- 
tion of communicable diseases by early 
detection in the school, isolation and 
treatment of those exposed or infected 
and through blocking the routes taken 
by communicable diseases. 

2. An environmental phase: by sani- 
tary sewage disposal and a sanitary 
water, milk, and food supply at the in- 
stitution, by playground facilities — 
space, equipment, etc., with adequate 
time for their use; and through equally 
good sanitation of homes of students 
by co6peration with outside health 
agencies. | 

In the administration of a school 
health service, every opportunity must 
be taken to augment the general hygiene 
instruction with personal instruction 
and advice to those who are in need of 
it. This is the most effective way of 
teaching health. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


If our new supervisor of school health 
is to correlate and direct all the physical 
welfare activities of the school — and a 
well balanced health program is dif- 
ficult otherwise — he must have some 
training in the theory and practice of 
physical education and athletics. The 
interrelationship between physical edu- 
cation and the school’s health service 
must be duly considered. Hence, the 
school’s health supervisor must be made 
familiar with all objectives of physical 
education. 
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The objectives may be stated as 
follows: 


1. The promotion of health and normal growth 
by means of proper exercise — gymnastics, 
games, etc. 

2. Harmonious development of the body 
(Greek ideal) — personality, securing an erect 
and self-respecting carriage of the body and 
neuromuscular control required for prompt and 
accurate response and graceful, agile, codrdinate 
and effective movements (of greater importance 
in secondary schools and colleges). 

3. The correction and prevention of abnormali- 
ties due to bad posture, asymmetrical develop- 
ment, etc. 

4. Activity. The development of a lasting 
desire to be active — to do many things with a 
fair degree of strength and endurance. 

5. Recreation. The profitable utilization of 
the pupil’s time during the intervals between 
mental application — games, sports, gymnastics, 
etc. 

6. The proper guidance of .the fundamental 
interests and instincts of play — rivalry, pug- 
nacity and mastery —through competitive 
games, sports and athletics. 

7. Utilizing every opportunity to develop these 


‘important social, mental, and moral qualities 


afforded in physical education and athletics. 


“Hygiene and Public Health,” 
“School Hygiene,’”’ and ‘Theory and 
Practice of Physical Education and 
Athletics’? should, therefore, be re- 
quired of all who are to become health 
teachers. ‘Applied Hygiene”’ is highly 
desirable for all, but it need not be re- 
quired of students who can devote only 
a summer session to initial training. 

The completion of such courses 
should give the student a rather com- 
prehensive insight into what public 
health in general and school health in 
particular really mean. This knowl- 
edge is paramount for all who expect to 
teach school health. No one can suc- 
cessfully supervise school health without 
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this fundamental training. One of our 
reactionary collegians has facetiously 
remarked that the function of a school 
of education is to train young men and 
women to teach though ignorant. Of 
course, educators resent this accu- 
sation. 

At any rate, let me reiterate, no one 
can function successfully as a supervisor 
of school health and physical welfare ac- 
tivities who has not been trained in the 
fundamentals of health promotion and 
disease prevention as applied to the 
public and to our schools. Fads, non- 
essentials and what not, will be in- 
cluded otherwise. The relative value 
of the different interests and activities 
will not be appreciated. Unimportant 
details will be emphasized, while im- 
portant ones will be lost sight of. 

School hygiene, its teaching and super- 
vision, is now saturated with empiri- 
cism and with faddism. Scientific 
knowledge alone will correct this evil. 
Unbounded enthusiasm for and exten- 
sive training in teaching methods will 
be of little or no value unless the school 
health supervisor is well grounded in 
the sciences making up hygiene and 
public health. These must be mas- 
tered in the same sense that physics or 
history must be mastered before suc- 
cessful teaching can be anticipated. 
One cannot be trained to supervise or 
teach school health ‘‘though ignorant”’ 
of public health. Recognition of this 
fact is vital to successful school health 
administration. 

I am not in sympathy with the 
attempts, in many institutions, to break 
up the study of hygiene and public 
health into a number of courses for 
those beginning their preparation to be 
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school health supervisors. For exam- 
ple, the following fields in public health 
are frequently referred to and study of 
these fields is arranged for in separate 
courses for beginning students: (1) Per- 
sonal Hygiene, (2) Nutrition, (3) Com- 
munity Hygiene, (4) Social Hygiene, 
(5) Mental Hygiene, (6) Health and 
Care of Infants and Young Children, 
(7) Health of Childhood and Adoles- 
cence, (8) First Aid and Safety, (9) Hy- 
giene of the Worker, (10) School Hy- 
giene, (11) Home Care of the Sick, and 
so forth. A serious objection, to my 
mind, in so listing these separate 
courses for those who are beginning 
their training for school health super- 
visors is that they are not arranged in 
proper sequence, they are more or less 
detached, much repetition is essential, 
and the relative values of health prac- 
tices are not easily seen. After all, 
hygiene and public health, whether 
applied to the community, to infants, 
to schools, or to the industrial worker, 
are the applications of the general 
fundamental principles of health pro- 
motion and disease prevention to each 
of these units with greater emphasis on 
certain ‘‘approaches’”’ which are of 
special importance for each particular 
group. Every effort should be made to 
encourage all students who anticipate 
going into health supervision to pursue 
a four-year program of study. Grad- 
uate work for fellowships should be 
open only to those applicants who have 
had training equivalent to that out- 
lined above. 

Finally, it would seem that scholar- 
ships and fellowships in health educa- 
tion given by the American Child 
Health Association should be placed 
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only with those institutions wherein the 
following conditions are met: 


1. A department of hygiene and public health 
.Which is amply prepared to teach scientifically all 
the courses outlined. 

2. The health administration of the institution 
should be an example of that which it desires to 
teach. Hence, a well equipped student’s health 
service with its personal, sanitation, laboratory 
and educational phases must be maintained. 

3. A department of physical education. Now 
that public health is becoming more and more 
interested in physical education and physical 
education in public health, it is well to have the 
two combined for teaching purposes. Let us 
call it a department of hygiene and physical 
education. 
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4. A department or school of education should 
be maintained by every institution that seeks 
eligibility for these scholarships and fellowships. 
The teaching of health, and training in correct 
health practices, are paramount. Successful 
teaching of health must depend in a large measure 
on training in methods of teaching. It is assumed 
that practice schools will be maintained in con- 
nection with these departments or schools of 
education. 

5. Strong departments of physical sciences, 
biological sciences, nutrition or home economics, 
psychology. 

6. It goes without saying that the living condi- 
tions and the approved daily program, in such 
eligible institutions, should be that which con- 
stantly promote the student’s personal health and 
well-being. 


THE SUPERVISOR AT WORK—III' 


C. J. ANDERSON AND MAYBELL G. BusH 


Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


During the past decade more experi- 
mentation, probably, has been carried 
on in the field of reading, its nature and 
development, than in any other elemen- 
tary subject. The importance of the 
subject in its bearing upon study habits 
in general and the accomplishments of 
pupils in other fields has been brought 
home to teachers as never before. It 
has been learned that, aside from the 
development of fundamental reading 
habits, by means of this subject many 
special abilities may be developed. 
Samples of exercises to develop these 
special abilities and to test comprehen- 
sion in general have filled the pages of 
our magazines and ‘Year Books.” 
Reading has become a subject of de- 
vices, many of them poorly selected and 


1 All rights reserved by the authors. 


ill adapted to their purpose. Teachers, 
realizing the inadequacy of the earlier 
methods of teaching reading through 
oral practice, seize upon these devices 
without considering their worth for the 
purpose intended. 

It is accepted by most teachers that 
through proper reading exercises pupils 
should learn how accurately to follow 
directions as well as to comprehend and 
evaluate what they read. The girl who 
reads a recipe in a cook book must be 
able to interpret and follow the direc- 
tions given, otherwise her pie or cake 
will be indigestible. She must deter- 
mine whether the directions given in the 
recipe are reasonably accurate or not. 
The boy who is making a toy aéroplane 
or a boat, guided by a blue print or 
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specifications given in a book on “‘ How 
to do Things,”’ will meet disaster unless 
he has learned to interpret directions 
given and to follow them accurately. 

Teachers of reading and those who 
compile reading books, realizing this, 
have presented problems and practice 
exercises for the development of this 
special reading ability and its mastery. 
Many such exercises are of little value 
because too many unfamiliar problems 
not directly related to the purpose of the 
exercise are introduced. In other cases 
teachers do not realize that such exer- 
cises should be graded in difficulty as 
well as in vocabulary, and hence fail to 
secure the results desired. 

Set B-8, which follows, is an illustra- 
tion of the use of a reading device poorly 
adapted to its purpose with its chief 
asset made ineffective through the fail- 
ure of the teacher to provide proper 
materials for the pupils. 


SILENT READING — GRADE VI 


1. Kind of School: City grade located in part of 
city where people own their own homes and 
pay considerable attention to the environ- 
ment which is furnished for their children. 

2. Teacher: High school graduate and normal 
school graduate with two years of experience 
in upper grade work. 

3. Learning Conditions: A late afternoon period 
in a comfortable room in which the physical 
conditions had been made very satisfactory ; 
lighting, temperature and atmosphere of 
room were favorable. There was a feeling of 
responsibility for the accomplishment of 
satisfactory results. The teacher mentioned 
“position” and “attention” several times. 
Written work on the board difficult to read. 

4. Class Activity: A written lesson in silent read- 
ing involving the following of directions, 
ability to interpret, and general knowledge. 

5. Children: Said by teachers to be characteris- 
tically a slow grade. One pupil a special 
patient for nervous disease. Entire group 
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fairly accurate in movements, but slow. 
Uniform methods of passing papers, sitting, 
standing, etc., conformed to with difficulty. 

6. Previous Work and Day’s Assignment: The 
children had spent thirty weeks studying the 
Elson Reader and Bolenius Silent Reader. 
The Lincoln Reader had been used for group 
silent reading, checked by written questions. 
About ninety per cent of the work had been 
silent reading and about ten per cent oral 
reading of poems and dramatic selections. 
Six exercises somewhat similar to the one 
reported had previously been given. The 
material for the year had been exhausted and 
the teacher was required to cast about for 
profitable reading work for the class. 

7. Materials Used: This lesson had been taken 
from Page 29, Lewis and Rowland Sixth 
Reader, John C. Winston Co. Only the 
teacher had the book. The lesson material 
was placed upon the blackboard, but the 
teacher dictated the directions. 

8. The Lesson: The children were supplied with 
paper and pencil. The first ten minutes were 
taken by the teacher to explain the exercise. 
The following groups of words were written 
on the board: 


name is John boy’s a 
books made of iron are 


The teacher asked the children to read the 
words and to change them around so they 
would make sense. This was done. Then 
she asked them to decide whether or not the 
sentences were true, and showed them how 
to arrange the words frue or false after num- 
bers 1 and 2. Then she asked them to fol- 
low as accurately as possible the directions 
she gave. 

Teacher: Arrange your paper with your name 
on the first line and your grade on the sec- 
ond. (Short pause — pupils comply.) At 
the left side of your paper number the next 
ten lines from 1 to 10. (Pupils comply.) 
Here on the board (pointing) are ten groups 
of words which can be rearranged into good 
sentences. When they are rearranged in 
their right order, some will be true and some 
will be false. Look at the first set of words. 
Do not write the words in their right order 
but see what they would say if rearranged. 
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If what they would say is true, write the 
word “true” after figure I on your paper, but 
if what they would say is not true write the 
word ‘‘false”’ after figure 1. Do this with 
each group of words. (The children were 
given 20 minutes to work.) 


_ 


. shepherd the his good sheep cares for. 
2. pigeons carry frequently used war to were 
messages. 
3. usually elected kings for are four years. 
4. from get caterpillar we called a silk-worm 
the silk. 
5. live the far-away Eskimos sandy hot in 
deserts the. 
6. and coal mines the cotton south are in. 
7. sail Spain three set Columbus from great 
steamships with. 
8. chief of England the city Philadelphia is. 
g. our days long summer and hot are. 
10. noted California trees is big its for. 


Teacher: Now, pencils down. Who can give 
the first sentence in the right order from the 


board? Williard. 
Williard: The good shepherd cares for his 
sheep. 


Teacher: Is that true or false? (Williard an- 
swered, ‘‘True.”) Number 2, Herman. 

Herman: Pigeons carry messages to war fre- 
quently. 

Teacher: What’s wrong with that, class? 
(Class answered that part was left out.) 
Edward? 

Edward: Pigeons were frequently used to carry 
war messages. 

Teacher: Is that true or false, class? 

Class: True. 

Teacher: Take Number 3, Julia. 

Julia: Usually kings are elected for four years. 

Teacher: True or false? (Class answered, 
“False.”) Take the next one, Joseph. 

Joseph: We get the silk from a caterpillar called 
a silk-worm. 

Teacher: Two a’s? Let’s have it like this — 
We get what, class? (Class answered: We 
get silk from a silk-worm called the cater- 
pillar.) True or false, class? (Class an- 
swered, “True.” The remaining five 
groups were handled in the same way except 
that for the last few only about five children 
volunteered to read the sentences.) 
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Teacher: The pupils in the back seats may 
stand and collect the papers. Let’s have all 
desks straightened up. Carl, stay after 
school and get the geography. Pass waste 
basket. The sooner we get in good position 
the sooner we will go. 

9. Comments: About one-half the class finished 
the exercise. All but one (the nervous 
pupil) completed at least four. The error 
reported on sentence No. 2 was made by an 
especially slow pupil. The teacher stated 
that she intended to look over the papers and 
return them at a later date. She also indi- 
cated that she would give additional exer- 
cises similar to this to furnish added oppor- 
tunities for practice for those who had failed 
to complete this one. 


A. Analysis of Recitation. 

In this class the physical conditions 
for learning are favorable. The teacher 
rates the class as below average in abil- 
ity, but fairly homogeneous. They 
have probably a higher grade of intelli- 
gence than the teacher credits them 
with. Their unfavorable showing is 
due partly to her poor management and 
technique. 

The material presents to them a 
series of perplexing situations — words 
in unfamiliar arrangement, interpreta- 
tions to be made and validity of state- 
ments to be judged. They are further 
handicapped by a shortage of books and 
directions given verbally to be kept in 
mind. The material to be rearranged 
and interpreted is on the blackboard be- 
fore them instead of in printed form in 
their hands. Children like puzzles and 
enjoy rearranging words to make sense, 
consequently, such material is strongly 
motivated and children enjoy doing it 
if it is not beyond their powers. The 
quality of English used by the teacher 
is very good and that of the pupils is 
fair. 
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B. Evaluation of Procedure. 

The teacher misconceived the pur- 
pose of this lesson. The authors in- 
tended that the silent reading of direc- 
tions and the performance should act as 
mutual checks. The purpose of the 
lesson was entirely altered when the 
directions were dictated. It resolved 
itself mainly into one form of intelli- 
gence test. Only fifty per cent of the 
class succeeded in completing the exer- 
cise. The papers were not worth re- 
turning to the pupils as they had 
already evaluated them for themselves. 
They were of value only to the teacher 
to serve as a diagnosis of relative speed 
in that particular kind of work. 

Poor management on the part of the 
teacher contributed to the failure of the 
recitation. Pupils nervous or psycho- 
pathic become more so under constant 
nagging. The teacher called ‘“‘atten- 
tion” or “‘position’’ several times, gave 
unnecessary orders concerning the col- 
lection of papers and the passing of the 
waste paper basket; reminded a single 
individual to remain after school to 
“cet” his geography, and emphasized 
the penalty of improper position. 

The material to be read was in such 
form that a major portion of the time 
must be devoted to rearranging it before 
any real reading purpose could be ac- 
complished. Added to this, the teacher 
took ten minutes of the recitation period 
explaining the exercise and dictating the 
directions — all this in spite of the fact 
that six exercises somewhat similar had 
previously been given. 


C. The Supervisor’s Suggestions to the 
Teacher. 

The suggestions presented below 

should result from a real conference 
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between teacher and supervisor. Prob- 
lems should be raised by each. The 
following are vital to the improvement 
of this teacher’s technique: 


1. Just what reading skills did this lesson pro- 
mote? 


2. What previous accomplishment did it test? 


3. What is the best use that can be made of the 
results? 


4. Can the machinery of discipline and organi- 
zation be less prominent? 


The teacher should present her solu- 
tion of each problem. These should be 
checked by the supervisor in the light 
of the teacher’s purpose and the laws 
of learning involved. The suggestions 
given should not be empirical, dogmatic, 
nor dictatorial. The supervisor should 
merge her own personality with the 
problems raised. The teacher should 
be conscious of the importance of the 
questions raised rather than of the posi- 
tion of the supervisor. 

The teacher through conversation, 
questioning, and being questioned 
should be led to see that: 

1. Efficient teaching cannot be car- 
ried on while management factors in- 
trude. Pupils should feel that before 
them is a friend and guide whom it is 
a joy to follow. Her presence should 
act as a ‘‘stimulant,’’ not as an “‘irri- 
tant.’’ Pupils are glad to be assigned 
the responsibility of collecting papers, 
gathering waste, and performing other 
necessary duties. This can be so sys- 
tematized that no direction from the 
teacher is necessary. 

2. The teacher should next be led to 
see clearly wherein she changed the 
entire plan, and destroyed almost en- 
tirely the value of the exercise by dic- 
tating the directions. The relation of 
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the printed directions to the whole 
purpose of the lesson should be pointed 
out. The entire exercise could have 
been hektographed and used as a 
diagnostic silent reading test to good 
advantage. Literature on _ reading 
method should be suggested to her, 
particularly that relating to tests of 
comprehension and evaluation of state- 
ments. This will lead to some question 
on reading material for the balance of 
the year. The shortage in this may 
either be due to lack of initiative and 
persistence on the part of the teacher or 
may be an administrative shortcoming. 
The supervisor must determine the 
cause of the shortage before doing any 
fault-finding. In many schools the 
supervisor himself is responsible for the 
distribution of reading material. 

3. The results of the recitation indi- 
cate that there is a wide difference in 
ability in the group. Probably several 
groups should be formed. Fifty per 
cent of the class carry on this type of 
exercise acceptably. The teacher needs 
to diagnose the difficulty of those failing 
to complete the exercise by giving an- 
other exercise requiring only rearrange- 
ment. If it is in the rearrangement of 
the words, it is not a true reading diffi- 
culty. If it lies in comprehension, the 
group needs material of less difficult 
grade. With the several groups which 
will grow out of a careful diagnosis, a 
variety of activities can profitably be 
carried on. The nature of the activity 
will be determined by the difficulties 
discovered. The work may be so ar- 
ranged that one group reads silently 
under the teacher’s guidance each day 
while the other groups are solving prob- 
ems with printed materials. These 
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problems should connect up with in- 
teresting activities of the groups not 
directly related to the reading exercise; 
1. e., the problem should be the domi- 
nating factor and not the exercise of 
reading. It may be a part of the work 
in geography, history, etc. 

With one group the idea of ‘‘ following 
directions’”’ should be stressed. ‘‘Can 
you follow directions? What you do 
with this lesson willshow me. Be careful 
to do just what the directions tell you.” 
What the pupils actually do within their 
powers to perform is a test of their 
comprehension of the directions given. 

Easier ‘‘timed’’ exercises should be 
worked out for other groups. This will 
improve rate of reading and eliminate 
dallying. The fact that only fifty per 
cent of the class completed the exercise 
may be due to their slow reading rate. 
(To be determined by a rate test.) 

The teacher must be led to see that 
every reading exercise sets a problem 
for the teacher as well as for the pupils. 
Has she had in mind a worthwhile pur- 
pose? Was it accomplished? If not, 
what weaknesses in management, mate- 
rials, or technique caused it to fail? 
What corrective work must be given to 
remedy the reading ills discovered? 
Shall this corrective work be given to 
the entire class or to some small group? 
If to a small group, how shall the others 
be kept profitably employed? What 
accomplishment tests can be given from 
time to time to measure the amount and 
rate of progress? These questions and 
others pertinent should be raised. The 
teacher should be encouraged to make 
an analysis of her own lessons so that 
she may grow in her work independent 
of the visits of the supervisor. 




















HOW TO GROW AND SELL FLOWERS FOR THE 
JUNIOR RED CROSS FUND 


A Group Project in Science and Business Practice for the 
Junior High School 


FANNIE RAGLAND 
Teachers College, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


This project was developed in the 
Junior High School of the William 
McGuffey Schools of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. The description which 
follows deals with the purposes and 
direction of the project, the testing of 
results, and the difficulties which arose 
in the use of the project. 


WHAT WAS THERE TO TEACH IN 
THIS PROJECT? 


Upon an analysis of this project it 
seemed possible to attain, through its 
use, two direct results and to develop 
three by-products. There was an op- 
portunity to teach children how to 
force bulbs to bloom successfully and 
how to conduct a business. The first 
of these ends involved teaching children 
which bulbs force successfully, how to 
plant bulbs, how to secure good root 
growth, how to develop the blossom, 
and how to care for plants when in 
blossom. The second result involved 
teaching children to get money to 
carry on their business through the 
organization of a stock company, to 
order bulbs, to arrange for a time and 
place for sale, to advertise the sale, to 
prepare for sale, to sell, to keep ac- 
counts, to care for checking account, 
and to dissolve a stock company. 
There was abundant opportunity to 
develop the following by-products: first, 


the child’s fondness for flowers, second, 
the child’s interest in foreign children, 
and third, the child’s ability to work 
with others. 


HOW WAS THIS PROJECT DIRECTED? 


In directing this project it was neces- 
sary to provide the setting, get the 
bulbs, force them to bloom, and to sell 
them. As soon as the first were ready 
for sale it became necessary to think of 
keeping accounts and caring for the 
money. 

The setting for this project was possi- 
ble in September because of the splen- 
did work done by our Junior Red Cross 
last year. The McGuffey Junior Red 
Cross raised more than $150.00 for 
Chinese Relief last year. About $3.00 
had been made by selling a few pots of 
hyacinths grown for the schoolroom. 
The boys and girls suggested that 
foreign children would need help this 
year and that much more than $3.00 
could be made from the sale of flowers. 
After a discussion of this suggestion, 
the seventh and eighth grades decided 
to try to grow flowers and sell them in 
February and March. 

The first task was to get the bulbs. 
This involved selecting bulbs and get- 
ting money to pay for them. 

In trying to decide which bulbs to 
grow, the children discussed possibili- 
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ties of success in forcing bulbs to bloom 
and selling them. The conclusion 
reached by the seventh grade was simi- 
lar to the following: 


We shall make a specialty of single hyacinths 
because they force better than the double ones. 
We shall try some yellow, some pink, some blue, 
and some white ones. We shall try a fairly large 
number of yellow hyacinths because the one pot 
grown by the eighth grade last year was thought 
very unusual. 


The eighth grade added to their list 
single and double tulips and Von Sion 
Narcissi. 


Since money was obtained through 
the organization of a stock company, I 
shall show in more detail how this part 
of the project was directed in 7-A. 


HOW SHALL WE GET MONEY FOR OUR 
BULBS AND POTS? 


Children suggest: 
1. How much money will be needed? 
a. How much shall we need for bulbs? 
(1) How many shall we try to grow? 
(2) How much do hyacinth bulbs cost? 
b. How much will be needed for pots? 


“We shall need $3.60 because each will try to 
grow six bulbs, and hyacinth bulbs cost about 
six cents each. We shall need nothing for pots 
because we shall use tin cans in case we do not 
find enough discarded pots.”’ 

How, then, shall we get the $3.60? 

Children suggest: ‘‘Put our money into the 

business.” 
1. How wise would it be for us to put money into 
this flower business? 

a. How safe wouid our money be? 

b. How much interest should we get? 

“We should probably get our money back 
because we have every reason to believe that the 
bulbs would bloom and that flowers would sell 
in February and March. But if they should not 
bloom or sell, we should lose all. Since some of 
us could not put more than 20 cents into the 
business, we should try to pay 1% a month on the 
money so that each of us would get one cent in 
interest.” 
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How, then, shall we get our $3.60? 

“We shall put our money into the business 
because we are interested in making money for 
the Red Cross and feel sure that our bulbs will 
bloom and sell.” 

2. How much shall each of us bring? 
Children suggest amounts they wish to bring. 

Teacher suggests that in other business ven- 

tures a person often buys one or more shares 
in a business. These shares vary from 
$.10 to $100. 

a. How large shall our shares be? 

b. How many will each take? 

“Each of us who wishes to do so will bring 
20 cents or more. We shall see that each person 
bringing 20 cents gets two shares. If some wish 
more than two shares, we will sell them three, 
four, or even more after each person gets his two 
shares.” 

“We will bring our money on Monday.” 

3. What will show that we have put our money 
into the business? 

Children suggest receipt. 

a. What do Proctor and Gamble give a person 
putting money into their factory? 

Teacher shows certificate. 
Children suggest: 

But who would sign our certificates? 

We ought to have a company, too. 

We shall need officers to get bulbs, sell 
plants, and keep account of our 
business. 

b. How, then, shall we organize so that we 
can give each person a certificate properly 
made out? 

(1) What officers will be needed? 
(2) What will their duties be? 
(3) How shall we elect them? 
(a) Who shall vote? 
(b) How much shall each person’s vote 
count? 
(4) What shall we name our company? 

“We shall have a President, Vice-President, 
Business Manager, and one person to act as 
Secretary and Treasurer. Only those who put 
money into the company will be allowed to vote. 
Each person will have one vote per share. We 
shall name our Company, ‘The 7-A Hyacinth 
Company.’” (Children were careful to see that 
no child voted unless he was certain he could 
bring his money.) 
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The election was held. 
Secretary asked: 

c. What shall this certificate contain? 
Children studied a certificate and con- 
cluded that the certificate should read 
as follows: 


After the election the 





3, shares 
7-A HyAcintH COMPANY 


Capital Stock, $3.60 


This certifies that.. MILDRED SCHOKE.. 
is the owner of. .three.. (3) shares of TEN 
Cents (10¢) each of the 7-A Hyacinth 
Company’s stock. 

October 15, 1921. 


President 


oS ao 6's 06 24631 22 EKO Od OSS SO ES 


Secretary 











How, then, shall we get our $3.60? 

“We shall bring our money Monday. The 
Secretary will make out the certificates. The 
President and Secretary will sign these and have 
them ready to give us as we put our money into 
the business.”’ 

Before making out the order for bulbs, the 
children studied catalogues to determine prices 
and varieties. They secured from McCullough a 
price for a quantity if bought by a school. They 
reached the following conclusion: 

“We shall get our bulbs from McCullough and 
Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio. They have given us the 
best price and the bulbs bought of them last year 
grew quite well. We shall not have to pay ex- 
press, since we can get some one to bring them to 
Oxford.” 


The order contained choice-named 
single hyacinths, single and double 
tulips, and the single and double Von 
Sion Narcissi. The following hyacinths 
were included in the order: L’ Innocence, 
Gigantia, Marconi, Moreno, Gertrude, 
Grand Lilas, Grand Maitre, Queen of 
Blues, and Yellow Hammer. Among 
the tulips were the single ones: Duc De 
Berlin, Grand Duc, Ros Gusdelin, and 
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the double ones: Cousonne Dor, Mur- 
illo, and Tea Rose. 

The next task was to force these 
bulbs to bloom in February and March. 
The children asked whether they should 
plant the bulbs in soil or water. They 
also suggested that they would have to 
find a cold dark place for them to 
develop roots, since this had been done 
for the Paper Whites last year. These 
suggestions raised the questions: (1) 
How plant? (2) How secure good root 
growth? Experiences in planting bulbs 
were recalled. After a study of refer- 
ences I and 2, and a conference with 
Dr. B. M. Davis, Professor of Biology, 
the 7-A Section reached the following 
conclusion : 


We shall plant our bulbs in soil. We shall first 
place a layer of stones or broken crockery in the 
bottom of the pot for drainage and then fill the 
pot to within an inch of the top with rich sandy 
loam. We shall secure such soil by mixing two 
parts of enriched loam from the woods with one 
part of sand. We shall next scoop out places 
for the bulbs, which we shall place close to each 
other in the pots. We shall not press them into 
the soil because bulbs force themselves out of the 
pots if the soil is too compact about the roots. 
Lastly, we shall fill in the soil about the bulbs and 
water them. 


Experiences in securing root growth 
were next recalled. A cold dark place 
in which to store the bulbs could not be 
found around the building. It was 
suggested that each child take his pots 
home and store them in the basement. 
The children were fearful that they 
would forget to water the bulbs or that 
the mice would get them. After a 
study of reference 1, the 7-A section 
decided to try the following method: 


We shall store our potted bulbs in a trench in 
the playground and leave them there till the first 
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or second week of January. This will give the 
bulbs three months to develop roots. During 
this time they will require no care. To get root 
growth in this way we must dig a trench 18” deep, 
12” wide, and 10’ long. We shall dig this 
trench between the tool houses. Here it will not 
be in full sun and it will be protected from some 
of the winter winds. We must place an inch 
layer of coal ashes in the bottom of the trench. 
Then we shall place the potted bulbs in the trench, 
filling in sand between and on top of the pots. 
The sand should cover the pots to a distance of 
two or three inches, so that the hyacinths will not 
be bent as they start to grow. We shall fill the 
trench with earth and place fodder or leaveson top 
of the trench so we can get at the pots in January. 


This conclusion was, I believe, the 
step in the growing that resulted in 
success. After this conclusion was 
reached, each child was delegated to 
bring in pots for his six bulbs. Some 
offered to prepare soil, others to gather 
stone and crockery, others to dig the 
trench, and others to provide the coal 
ashes and sand. During the next lab- 
oratory period, the bulbs were planted 
and stored. 

In November the trenches were cov- 
ered with fodder. Nothing else was 
done with the bulbs until after Christ- 
mas vacation. Before taking the pots 
out of the trenches the question, ‘‘ How 
care for these potted bulbs so as to 
develop the best flowers?’’ was dis- 
cussed. After a study of reference I, a 
conclusion similar to the following was 
reached. 


Since these bulbs need a semi-dark cool place, 
we shall put them in the attic. We must put 
them on tables so that the mice and rats will not 
get at them. Since the temperature of the attic 
varies with changes outside, we shall cover the 
bulbs and let some heat into the attic in zero 
weather. When the plants are three or four 
inches tall, we shall bring some to the schoolroom 
each week. 


the first thing each morning. 
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The boys dug up the bulbs. The 
girls prepared a place for them in the 
attic and carried them to the attic. 
The girls watered them each day. By 
the end of January some were three or 
four inches high. These were brought 
to the schoolroom. Each week some 
more pots were brought down. The 
first were ready for sale February 13. 
From that date until March 3 there 
were always blooming plants for 
sale. 

As soon as the first pots were brought 
to the schoolroom, two interests were 
uppermost: one was in the flowers 
themselves and the other was in selling. 
The first interest took care of itself. 
Many children went to the flower table 
The 
second interest involved advertising 
the sales, securing places to sell, de- 
termining the best times to sell, and 
preparing pots and bills for the sale. 

The boys and girls decided to adver- 
tise by writing notices for the Hamilton 
papers and by making posters to be 
put up in the shops of the town and the 
college buildings. They also wrote 
notices to be read in the college dining- 
rooms in case of sales in college dormi- 
tories. The posters were made in the 
art class and most of the notices were 
written in the English class. 

It was necessary to plan for two sales 
a week, from February 13 to March 3. 
In addition, many pots were bought by 
customers who came to the schoolroom. 
The Saturday sales were held in a store 
or bank of Oxford. The mid-week 
sales were held in the dormitories on the 
campus. The managers of the com- 
panies were responsible for securing a 
place for the sale, arranging for tables, 
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and for the advertising necessary for 
each sale. 

After a discussion on the value of 
having bills and a study of different 
kinds of bills, the seventh grade com- 
panies decided on the form to be used. 

In preparing pots for sale, prices had 
to be set, and the pots had to be 
wrapped. In setting prices, children 
tried to find out what Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Oxford florists were 
charging for flowers similar to theirs. 
All these florists were holding their 
plants back for Easter. Some told 
what they had charged last year. The 
boys and girls made an estimate of cost 
based on cost of bulbs, labor, and pots. 
They decided to charge from 30 cents 
to 40 cents for a pot with one hyacinth 
and 20 cents extra for each additional 
hyacinth in a pot. They decided to 
charge a bit less for the double Von 
Sion Narcissi. For a pot with one tulip 
they decided to charge 25 cents and 15 
cents extra for each additional tulip in 
the pot. Each week a committee was 
appointed to prepare pots for sale. 
They wrapped pots in crépe paper and 
set the price and marked it on each pot. 
In case the blossom was not large, or 
the leaves were damaged, or the pot was 
awkward in shape, the pot sold for less 
than the usual price. Members of the 
class always passed on the price set by 
the committee. The teacher was often 
asked to help decide prices. 

The children were greatly interested 
in the selling. A different committee 
sold each week. An occasion to dis- 
cuss salesmanship came very early. 
One afternoon the flowers did not sell. 
The children were so disappointed that 
they were not equal to the situation. 
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They embarrassed customers in their 
attempt to sell. Shortly after this 
situation, the children discussed the 
qualifications of a good flower salesman 
and came to the following conclusion: 


To sell these flowers we must know what we 
have for sale and the price. We must also know 
when the plant is likely to be in full bloom and 
how long the blossom is likely to last. We must 
believe that our flowers are worth the prices, but 
we must not try to force the customers to buy, or 
seem too anxious to sell. We must please the 
customer. 


Whether because of the attractive 
plants, advertising, reasonable prices, 
good salesmanship, or the community’s 
interest in children and the Junior Red 
Cross, I cannot say, but only three 
pots with attractive blossoms failed to 
sell. 

Before the flowers were ready to sell, 
one of the boys suggested that it would 
be an advantage to have a severith 
grade bank in which to deposit their 
money for safe-keeping. They asked 
the Oxford National Bank if a seventh 
grade bank might deposit with it. 
With the understanding that they 
might deposit with the bank up town, 
the seventh grade decided to open the 
Seventh Grade Independent Bank to 
take care of checking accounts. 

Before opening the bank, materials 
had to be prepared and officers had to 
be elected. In order to decide on 
materials needed for the bank, the class 
discussed the materials needed in open- 
ing, adding to, and withdrawing from 
the checking account. They also dis- 
cussed the best ways for cashier and 
depositor to keep depositor’s account 
straight. They decided on the follow- 
ing forms: 
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DEPOSITED IN THE SEVENTH 
GRADE INDEPENDENT 
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THE SEVENTH GRADE INDEPENDENT BANK 


In account with: Seven-B Flower Co. 





























BANK 
B Harry Sheard, Treas. 
RRO ace ag ee RN ee 
Webi ass pA Ta GIR aS ATER dhe KOFI Ela dp 192. 1922 $ ¢ 
Dollars Cents Feb. | 15 6 | 00 
MC ee ven bebis 18 3 | 95 
SS eee a eee 21 I | 50 
oe age ne Ce ee? 23 2 | 80 
Maa ptane,” Reevetra tous 23 I | 00 
vec e.  “\aeleieeie 27 I | 50 
ePaLaiats:  Gasiansies Mar I 1 | 00 
eiraueseichs. “Raves 5 3 1 20 
DEposIT SLIP First Pace or Bank Book 
rs cndiaiwanneiv ING... OXFORD, OHIO, ............. 19... 
1 
BE eee RTE I 19.. H THE SEVENTH GRADE INDEPENDENT BANK 
J 
Pay to the 
TO... cece cece eee eee eee eens SR asacis ced atcnahevaewecoen isl cues 
Pda ck cha wkndeokasesnaanes E Rageu eared Saas esa aia yeaah racebes Dollars 
$ | ¢ i 
Bal. for'd. ere 
Amt. deposited i 
Total 
Amt. this check ; 
Carried for’d S| Ahab wnamnin Ped emu Neate onli ada Rane monn | 














CHECK AND STUB 


The deposit slips and checks were 
mimeographed so that the children had 
plenty to use. They did not expect 
many depositors, and so volunteers 
made the bank books and the record 
sheets for the cashier. They used 
cards 3x5” for the signature and 
address of each customer. There were 
always plenty of volunteers when addi- 
tional books and record sheets were 
needed. 

For a few mornings the bank was 
open during the arithmetic period. 
Depositors and cashiers turned to the 


class in their difficulties. Members of 
the class made suggestions whenever 
they were needed. After the first few 
days, the bank was open only at 
recess. 

The bank was started for the con- 
venience of the 7-A and 7-B Flower 
Companies. Individuals also deposited 
money with the bank. In all, about 
sixty-four dollars were deposited in the 
bank. Many children learned to de- 
posit because after the first week a sales- 
man usually deposited for the Secretary 
of the Company. 
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The children had sold only a few pots 
before they realized the need of keeping 
records of money received and spent. 
They also realized the need of keeping 
account of what they owed and what 
others owed them. After suggesting 
what ought to appear on these records 
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and the form of the records, they con- 
sulted records kept by business men, 
they studied some forms given in 
Reference 4, pages 300-308, and they 
consulted Dr. Davis. The following 
are copies of the records kept by the 
eighth grade: 


CasH RECEIVED! 
























































DATE ITEM Tota | Hyacintus| Darropits| Tuttes | PAPER| FRoM WHOM 
Feb. 13 | (1) 3 Tulips..... $.60 $.60 Miss Carson 
«© 1G) a Sees. css .45 .45 Miss Beers 
< * 1 tayo Pee... .60 .60 Charles Ells 
“ 8 1 i) 2 Tee... .60 .60 Miss A. Swisher 
* 10 | @) 3 Talips..... .45 45 Miss Royal 
1 Oe) Ss ss 0 -75 75 Miss T. Barkley 
“a1 | (1) 1 Hyacinth. . 35 $.35 Miss Handschin 
“14 | (1) 3 Daffodils .. .80 $.80 Miss Ragland 
“1 (1) 1 Hyacinth. . .40 .40 Miss Swisher 
Paper $.42 | Seventh Grade 
TOTAL $28.57 | $14.75 $7.50 | $5.90 | $.42 
Unaccounted .09 
$28 .66 
CasH Pap 
DATE ITEM Tora | Butss | Corp | Paper | FoppER| DIvIDEND 
Oct. PEE 5 dipicaiacien eins $6.00 | $6.00 
Reet, £6) | Se. nos wicascadeces 25 $.25 
” i PN 25. caincanans .10 $.10 
" 3 a eee errr 15 $.15 
+ = |. See ee aera rarer 1.02 1.02 
is ” Divadends ........5 00020 .30 $.30 
7 Pi oink on tasesenaan 12 12 
$7.94 | $6.00 $.15 | $1.24] $.25 $.30 
Balance for Red Cross...} 20.72 
DBs sisi sits sen Socan $28.66} $6.00| $1.15 | $1.24 | $.25 $.30 


























1 Lack of space prevents printing this in full. 
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WHat WE OwE 
DATE Pap PERSON AMOUNT DESCRIPTION 
Dec. 15 Mar. 15 Miss Ragland............. $.25 Fodder 
Feb. 9 7 RINE 5. a 0s ke ea wlhee ord 17 Paper 
” * " - kev cchichaanemmenen’ 15 Cord 
ss 10 _ ™ IE a ise si5 oss dks. ows ewan 17 Paper 
43 17 . = Miss Ragland.............. .10 Paper 
” 21 : 5 ee ere 35 Paper 
= 25 - es Seventh Grade............. .12 Paper 
Wuat OTHERS OWE Us 
DATE Pap PERSON AMOUNT DESCRIPTION 
Feb. 9 Seventh Grade ............ $.08 Cord 
ao 18 Mar. 10 DATO, CN YETB ook 5 c.6esneeies .80 3 Hyacinths 
| a - 6 Bites SRivier. ww os. ce cevess .70 3 Daffodils 
3 ™ is | .70 3 Daffodils 
” ” - = PI 6s ake nnmens .50 3 Tulips 
= Feb. 28 Miss Swisher.............. .70 3, Daffodils 
Mar. 4 Apr. 4 ree 30 1 Purple Hyacinth 
? Mar. 8 Mrs. Heckert............. -35 1 White Hyacinth 
” 15 Apr. 28 Seventh Grade............. 34 
HARRY SHEARD, TREASURER OF 7-B FLOWER COMPANY 
In Account with 
Seventh Grade Independent Bank 
Dr. 
1922 $ ¢ 1922 $ ¢ 
Feb. 15 Dep. 6 00 Apr. 4 Cash 4 22 
18 3 95 May | 16 Cash 16 82 
21 I 50 
23 2 80 Bal. 00 00 
23 I 00 
27 I 50 21 04 
Mar. I Dep. I 00 
sé 6 3 29 
May 16 21 04 
Bal. 00 00 


























PAGE FROM CASHIER’S LEDGER 
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After the flowers were sold, the com- 
panies met, determined dividends, or- 
dered all debts and dividends paid, 
decided to give the balance of profit to 
the Junior Red Cross, voted to dissolve 
their companies, and ordered the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to pay the stockholders 
the par value of their stock upon sur- 
render of the stock certificates. In all, 
the three companies had $53.54 to give 
to the Junior Red Cross. 

The children wished to have some 
share in deciding how their money 
should be spent. They wrote the Ham- 
ilton Chapter of the Junior Red Cross 
concerning the needs. Miss Spring 
came to Oxford and told the children of 
some foreign and local needs. After a 
rather heated discussion, the children 
decided to give their $53.54 to the 
foreign fund. 

The money was drawn from the 
Seventh Grade Independent Bank, and 
ways of sending it to Hamilton were 
discussed. The children decided to 
buy a bank draft. A committee went 
to the bank, bought the draft, and 
enclosed it with their request that the 
money be added to the fund for the aid 
of foreign children. 


HOW TEST RESULTS? 


The value of this project can in the 
teacher’s judgment be tested better in 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years than now. 
Are not the real tests found in the 
answers to the questions: 


How many of these children will continue to 
force bulbs to bloom in the winter? 

How many will continue their interest in the 
children of foreign countries? 

How well will these children work with others? 

How businesslike will they be in keeping 
personal accounts and investing money? 
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The desirable results suggested by 
the above questions will not be very 
evident unless there are further oppor- 
tunities for these children to force 
bulbs, invest money, care for checking 
account, keep personal account, and 
work with others. 

There has been an attempt to test the 
child’s knowledge of caring for a check- 
ing account and of forcing bulbs to 
bloom in February. 

In testing the child’s knowledge of 
caring for a checking account, an 
attempt was made to test his knowledge 
of opening, adding to, and drawing 
from a checking account. The tests 
were given during the week of May 15- 
19. There had been very little bank 
activity since the last of March. On 
the first day, each child was given a 
fake ten dollar bill. He was asked to 
deposit with the fake bank during the 
period. As the rest of the children 
were working review problems, each 
child came to the bank to open his 
account. He was given fake bank 
book and checks. No comment was 
made on his errors. Table I shows the 
points on which he was marked. 

The second day each child was asked 
to draw upon his account by writing a 
check to the child opposite. After 
these checks were given to the children 
to whom they were written, the checks 
were collected. Each child was marked 
on points given in Table II. Stubs 
were asked for as soon as the checks 
were collected. The three children 
who did not fill out stubs were given an 
opportunity to do so. The results of 
this test are found in Table III. 

On the third and fourth days the 
checks were returned to the owners 
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RESULTS OF BANKING TEST 


TABLE | TABLE II 
How open a checking ac- 


count with a ten-dollar account by writing 


How draw upon How fill out stub 


TABLE III TABLE IV 
How add to account by 


deposit of check 


bill check to another 
wo 
5 & 
3 i 5 
2 E n =] 
oa gs »' 3 
S os 
33 = 52 
a4 > SD ’ pr zs ¢ 
S to i a 2 ro 
3 S ¢ n ¥ 3 . » 4 
8 = sa5% 2 A 2 = ao 3 8 
eo > : Ss e + = os 
2 2 oo 2h ne Fi = I] FREER ag sd 
a — = * S33 
ae et ee ee ee ee 
3 : ga 4 ge § 3 . ¥ 228584 8 x 
ef 5 #9 sess = 38 s 3 yssheyis? 
ro} a2 = 8 &d & Fy e E3 “he = @ete sods 
z 2F2 oF Bw exe 265 2 pa ° g soe eS Be sa 
= @B & 3 3 3 oo8 &S ° = = M 2a °° «= f rs 
2 gFeasees SoS Thee Sg ,eaee FRESBZSSZ4 = 
5 ShAz in i sea ee RR Ssot £088 Bees seges 5 
& @ % BAd<dH0AA BARR AEO< AAZADeAS a 
I VVVVVV VVVVVVV VVVVVVVV VVVVVVVVv—30 
2 VVVVVVV VVXVVVV VVVVV-VvVxXx VVVVVVVVv—28 
Xx VVVVVVV VVXVVVV ZEVVVVEE= X VVVVXVV V—22 
4 xvVVVxXVVxXx VVVVVVV XVVVVV-- VXV-VVVV x—23 
5 VVVVVVV VXVVVVV VVVVVVVV VVVVVVVVv—30 
6 VVVVVVV VVVXVVV VVVVX-VvxXx VVVVXXX xX x—22 
v=Right. x=Wrong. — =Omitted. 


and they were asked to add to their 
accounts by the deposit of these checks. 
The results of this test are found in 
Table IV. 

In these tests the children were 
marked on thirty-one points. Five of 
these points were scored twice—once 
in opening and once in adding to 
his account. Each child’s work was 
summed up by finding out how many of 
these thirty-one points he had made. 
Undoubtedly, these points are not 
equal in value, but how shall the teacher 
determine the value? A value might 
have been set by averaging values set 
by several bankers. If the test had 
been ‘given to a much larger number 
of children, the value of each point 
might have been based on the difficulty 


of learning. In the absence of these 
means of setting value, the total num- 
ber of points made by each child was 
found. 

The validity of these tests may be 
questioned from two or three stand- 
points. It took two days to conduct 
the last test. Although the remaining 
checks were collected at the end of the 
first day, children may have received 
help, but the results would indicate 
that they probably did not. Filling 
out the stub and deposit slips may have 
been suggested to some through seeing 
others fill out these slips. This did not 
seem to be the case, because each child 
seemed so intent upon what he was 
doing that he showed Jittle concern in 
the work of others. The teacher 
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attempted to make results valid by 
making no comment on errors. 

Two tests were given in an attempt 
to test the child’s knowledge of forcing 
bulbs to bloom in February and March. 
The teacher hoped that some one would 
request information, but this request 
did not come, so rather formal tests 
were given. These tests were given 
during the week of May 15-19. The 
bulbs had been planted and stored in 
trenches in October, they had been 
taken from the trench in January and 
cared for until they bloomed in Feb- 
ruary and March. No review had 
been given in the meantime. In the 
first test the children were asked to 
suggest the questions which they would 
have to answer in telling how they had 
forced the hyacinths to bloom in Feb- 
ruary. They suggested that they must 
tell the kind of soil used, how the bulbs 
were planted, how root growth was se- 
cured, and how the bulbs were cared for 
after roots developed. With these four 
questions to guide them, the children 
wrote papers telling how they had 
forced bulbs to bloom in February and 
March. The papers were marked on 
the points indicated in the table show- 
ing results on this test. As shown on 
the table, many points were omitted. 
Without comment on those papers, 
the following test was given the next 
day. 

How did we force hyacinths to bloom in 
February? 

1. Draw a longitudinal section of a pot with 
bulbs in it, showing what was in the pot from 
bottom to top. (Longitudinal section explained.) 

2. Draw a longitudinal section of the trench 
showing depth of trench and what was in the 
trench from bottom to top. 

3- How close did we place bulbs in the pots? 
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4. How should the soil be placed about the 
bulbs? 

5. From the time they were planted until they 
bloomed, when did we water the bulbs and how 
often? 

6. About how long were they left in the 
trench? 

7. After taking bulbs from the trench we kept 
them in the attic. Why did we keep them in the 
attic? What kind of place did they need? Why 
did we keep them on tables? 

8. After we took the bulbs from the attic, 
where did we keep them? 

The table shows that results on the 
second test were better than on the 
first. The first required thought, the 
second was largely a fact test. For 
similar reasons to those stated before, 
each child’s work was summed up by 
finding the number of points made on 
each test. They were scored on 19 
points in the first test and only 18 in 
the second. The medium score on the 
first test was 10, or little more than 
half, while on the second test it was 14, 
or § of the possible number. The tests 
indicate that further work will be 
needed along this line. To force tulips 
to grow next year will probably help to 
fix the process better than any formal 
review work. 


WHAT DIFFICULTIES AROSE IN DIRECT- 
ING THIS PROJECT? 


The fixed program was one of the 
greatest difficulties met in directing the 
project. When planting and storing 
bulbs, digging pots from the trench, 
preparing blanks for banking and ac- 
counts, banking, and preparing for 
sales, more than the regular class period 
was needed. The only thing that 
saved the situation with the fixed pro- 
gram was the interest in the project. 
This interest always resulted in more 
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than enough volunteers for all extra have been decided with the President 


work. 

It was difficult to get mimeographing 
done because children did not foresee 
their needs. They were ready for 
blanks before they planned for the 
making of these blanks. 

Different members of the class were 
doing such widely different things at 
the same time that it was hard to give 
the necessary supervision to those not 
able to grasp suggestions during the 
discussion. This difficulty was par- 
tially met by the helpfulness of the 
more able members of the class. 

Many of the questions decided by a 
company with teacher presiding should 


of the Company presiding. With the 
fixed program this was not possible 
because decisions had to be made as 
expeditiously as possible. 
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THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 


ETHEL B. WARING 


Presidio Open Air School, San Francisco, California 


I wish to accept the challenge in 
Professor Kilpatrick’s words, ‘‘No, as 
matters now stand, we do not get from 
school the continuous reconstruction 
of experience Is the educa- 
tive process of the school so different 
from that of life that we can expect 
nothing better?’’! 

I have recently said to a group of 
parents, ‘‘You can measure the educa- 
tion your child is getting from his school 
by observing the improvement in his 
conduct out of school. In all his work 
and his play the child who is being edu- 
cated is living up a little better to some 
standard he holds, or he is improving 
some standard with which previ- 
ously he was satisfied. We are trying 
to make the educative process in school 
so similar to that out of school that it is 
natural and inevitable that the child 
shall continue out of school the same 
attitudes, habits, and skills.’ 

This is descriptive of the aim of a 
considerable group of teachers scattered 
over the country, so I wish to discuss 
briefly some of the practices through 
which this aim is being realized in early 
elementary education. 

At first thought you may be inclined 
to ask: 

“But why send the children to 
school if they are to meet the same con- 
ditions from which they come? What 
gain is this over the education of Topsy, 
who ‘just growed’ ?”’ 


There would be no advantage merely 
in reproducing unsupervised play. It 
is neither necessary nor desirable for the 
school to copy the conditions elsewhere. 
They need not be identical in order that 
the process of learning may be the same 
in school and out of school. They 
must, however, be similar, and they 
must be natural, if the standards for 
conduct (for effort and for accomplish- 
ment) are to function in both situations. 
If these conditions obtain in school, 
then more truly than out of school may 
the daily activities reconstruct the 
child’s experience. 

The standards which we observe in 
children’s best play out of school are 
reasonable standards to expect from all 
the children in all their school activities. 
Only thus can we do more than repeat 
the habits and standards of the gang. 
If the child comes to school and finds 
that he can go on in the same pleasura- 
ble pursuits with the same congenial 
companions, he is content and zealous 
in his efforts. It is the responsibility of 
the school that he shall work and play 
more fairly and more efficiently than out 
of school. The habits thus established 
will inevitably alter his subsequent 
activities out of school. 

In their unsupervised play children 
do distinguish between ‘This is right” 
and ‘That is not right,’’ and between 
“I know this,” ‘‘But I don’t know 
that.” 


? William Heard Kilpatrick, ‘Subject Matter and the Educative Process,” this JouRNAL, November, 1922, pp. 97, IOI. 
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Perchance Jim says, as he builds his 
bridge across a ditch, ‘‘This works. 
See, it will hold me up. I wanted it 
strong enough so I could walk on it,” 
and later, when bouncing his ball, “I 
bounced it just right. I never missed 
once.”’ . 

We hear children say, ‘This isn’t 
worth while,’’ and then turn to some- 
thing else which presumably is worth 
while. 

Mary says, “John does it faster than 
I, but I do it just right.” 

Paul says, ‘‘ John helped me with that 
one, but I did this one all alone.”’ 

Edgar says, “I did that one because 
George did, but I thought of this one all 
myself.” 

Fred says, ‘I’m not going to play 
thisany more. I’m going to play Jim’s 
game. It’s more fun.” 

Dana says, ‘‘ You know I could not 
steer my Irish Mail at first, but now I 
can go straight, and I can turn around, 
too.” 

In these comments lie the germs of a 
set of standards which will function at 
all times and in all places, for individ- 
ual, for social, and for business life. 
They include: 

1. The standard of right or not right. 

2. The standard of utility or skill. 

3. The standard of comparative value, worth 


while or not worth while, more worth while or less 
worth while. 

. The standards of speed and of accuracy. 

. The standard of independence. 

. The standard of initiative. 

. The standard of organization. 

. The standard of progress. 


+ 


on ann 


Granted that the school provides a 
natural setting, the children will recog- 
nize and respond to these standards 
which are more or less familiar to them, 
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or at least similar to the standards of 
current usage. Herein lies the advan- 
tage for the school. The standards of 
the highways and the byways are ran- 
dom and fluctuating, but the school can 
hold consistently to these better stand- 
ards throughout the whole school day, 
and day after day, until gradually they 
supplant other shifting standards and 
become the standards for the child’s 
conduct in all places and at all 
times. 

The paragraph from which I took my 
introductory quotation contains an 
excellent statement of the conditions 
under which such reconstruction of ex- 
perience can result from school activi- 
ties. Professor Kilpatrick says: ‘‘ That 
such may be realized our children must 
have then, first, experiences inherently 
fruitful for the refashioning of experi- 
ence; second, such vital living of these 
experiences as will secure the available 
new insight and inclination as truly as 
the more usual information and skill; 
and, third, the early opportunity for the 
outcomes of one experience to reénter 
the experience process and raise it to 
higher levels of content and achieve- 
ment.” 

Each of these conditions can be met 
and is being met more or less completely 
—yes, and met even in schools that are 
only average in their room, equipment 
in fact average in all but the teacher. 
Let us consider each of the conditions 
and its practical application. 

The first condition which - Professor 
Kilpatrick makes is that the school life 
shall be ‘‘inherently fruitful for the re- 
fashioning of experience.’ Out of 
school the child’s day is a varied one, 
but the activities can be classified. 
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1. Representative activity. He plays bear, 
Indian, fireman, etc., or he draws pictures about 
them. 

2. Constructive activity. He makes things 
for his play, as the paraphernalia for the Indian or 
fireman, the counter, money box, and lemonade 
for his lemonade stand, etc. 

3. Individual skill. He plays with his kiddy- 
car, his scooter, his Irish Mail, his skates, or his 
ball, trying some new stunt with them. He 
works at some mechanical toy or picture puzzle. 

4. He plays games like prisoners’ base, hide and 
seek, marbles, dominoes, or authors. 


These four groups can be reduced to 
two. The child always plays with what 
he constructs, and usually he makes 
something in his representative play. 
The representative and constructive 
activities are thus so interdependent 
that they may be considered together 
for practical usage. In both the child’s 
standard is one of use. In playing 
Indian or in representing him in clay, 
on the sand table, or in a drawing, he 
puts in just enough detail to make his 
play realistic. He makes for his lemon- 
ade stand just enough things and does 
them just well enough to make his lem- 
onade stand real. So we may consider 
both representative and constructive 
activities under the term ‘constructive 
project.” 

On the other hand, the activities for 
individual skill and the organized game 
are inseparable. Several lads who can 
hop skillfully in hopscotch play a very 
interesting game. Another lad, observ- 
ing, spends many hours on their 
“court” after they leave it, practicing 
so that he may join the game. The 
game merely utilizes the skill developed 
by individual practice. The two go 
hand in hand. 

So also with physical and mental 
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skills. There is no line of demarcation. 
The little child, in his early attempts to 
ride his Irish Mail, is developing both 
physical coérdination and mental un- 
derstanding. He must know how to 
drive the car and how to steer it, as well 
as be physically able to do what he 
knows how to do. He must be able to 
use his handle as a brake to hold him 
back on a hill as well as have the power 
to drive himself forward. Having dis- 
covered the way, he must develop skill 
in the execution. So the physical and 
the mental skills are bound up together; 
and all skill activities, whether predomi- 
nantly physical or mental, become or- 
ganized as children play together, 
usually in the form of games. 

Constructive projects and skill activi- 
ties should then be the characteristic 
activities of the school. Any improve- 
ment in attitude, habits, and skill per- 
taining to these activities will find its 
way immediately into the out-of-school 
experience. Because of the careful 
planning of the situations in school, the 
constructive projects and the skill ac- 
tivities can be surcharged with oppor- 
tunities for raising the standards above 
those in evidence elsewhere, and each 
improvement should immediately enter 
into experience and alter all subsequent 
experience. 

Professor Kilpatrick’s second con- 
dition upon which continuous recon- 
struction of experience can result from 
schooling is that these experiences be 
lived so vitally as to ‘‘secure the avail- 
able new insight and inclination as truly 
as the more usual information and 
skill.” What makes the out-of-school 
experience so vital is that the child him- 
self directs it. He is constantly making 
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discoveries about the things he plays 
with and their uses and about his own 
skill in using them. He sees ever new 
possibilities and sets himself new goals 
of accomplishment. As the school in- 
volves in its constructive projects and 
in its games of skill those outcomes 
which it considers essential for the child, 
it enables him to make the discoveries 
for himself. He finds out by and 
through experimentation, and with each 
discovery he gains insight into greater 
possibilities in use and in skill. This is 
the way purpose and conscious goals of 
learning are born. 

What discoveries he shall make — 
since the discoveries determine the goals 
he undertakes— can well be prear- 
ranged by the teacher’s careful planning 
of the content of the constructive proj- 
ects and games of skill in his school en- 
vironment. This control does not in 
the least curtail the child’s spontaneity 
or choice. In the constructive project 
it is inconspicuously accomplished by 
the right suggestion at the right time. 
With the skill activities it means the use 
of ‘‘fool proof”’ or self-corrective mate- 
rials with which the child may experi- 
ment to advantage. In experimenting 
he makes the discoveries which the 
teacher knows he is ready to use in his 
daily projects and games. By discover- 
ing it for himself he makes doubly sure 
that he will use the newly acquired 
knowledge or skill at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

This planning is what insures that the 
child will get insight into his learning so 
that he may both want definite skills 
and know how to learn them for himself. 
The child who has daily been discover- 
ing new things about numbering 
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through five by experimenting with 
self-corrective numbering materials and 
by playing numbering games with his 
friends, wants more numbering skill and 
knows how to get it. He hunts for 
harder and harder games as new goals 
come into his mind. 

The goals are made easy of discovery 
because several varied games involve 
the same number content, and he nat- 
urally wants to play each new one he 
finds that is within his capacity, until 
he proudly says, “I can play all the 
games about numbering to ten.”’ 

In order to insure helpful experimen- 
tation and discoveries which lead to pur- 
poseful learning, each piece of material 
provided for use individually or in the 
group games should suggest the definite 
use for which it is planned and should 
eliminate other suggestions. It should 
show the child when he is right and 
when he is not right. Moreover, it 
should show the child, when he is not 
right, what is the right response. By 
using such materials he learns imperson- 
ally and independently, as does the 
adult, and he learns to direct his own 
learning in a thoughtful and aimful way 
in search of the desirable information 
and skill. 

The third condition which Professor 
Kilpatrick makes is that the school shall 
provide an “early opportunity for the 
outcomes of one experience to reénter 
the experience process and raise it to 
higher levels of content and achieve- 
ment.’” The school has two opportu- 
nities for meeting this condition. 
Within the school itself is more or less 
constant rhythm between skill activi- 
ties, where he gets information, and 
constructive activities, where he uses it. 
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For example, the child who has de- 
veloped skill in numbering from one to 
five will find an immediate use for that 
skill in the five-cent store or cafeteria. 
He may also use that same skill in an 
organized game with his playmates. 
Into whatever out-of-school situations 
this skill is involved he will enter with 
improved attitude and standards be- 
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cause of his school experience. Thus, 
subject matter of this description, 
including the constructive projects and 
the skill activities, does ‘serve properly 
and normally to raise all subsequent 
life.” It does ‘“‘enter at once into his 
experience process and serves to elevate 
his life — his real life outside of and 
apart from schoolroom coercion.” 
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A HEALTH PLAY—A SIXTH-GRADE 
PROJECT 
I. The Situation: 

A class of thirty-two boys and girls in 
Columbus School conceived the idea that 
they would like to write and present a 
Health play involving the lessons usually 
given in this grade covering their work in 
physiology. Some were skeptical as to the 
result of such an achievement, but the 
majority voted to ‘‘put their shoulders to 
the wheel’’ and make it a success. 


II. Purposing and Planning: 

After much discussion they decided that 
the best way would be to act each scene as 
they progressed, and when difficult situa- 
tions arose, the attention of the whole class 
would be centered on a solution. 


III. The Play: 


SCENE I 
Place: Home of a happy family. 
Time: Late afternoon. 
Father 
Mother 
Brother 


Sister 
| Maid 


Characters 


Family seated around the table in the dining- 
room, 
Food: Spaghetti, lettuce, bread, milk. 

All are gaily chatting, enjoying the meal, while 
an invisible fairy, called Fairy Sunshine, dances 
lightly around the room to signify the spirit of a 
happy home. She is dressed in white, with a 
Grecian bodice, and a scarf of golden color floating 
behind her as she dances. 

ScENE II 
Place: Home of Queen of Good Health. 


Time: Morning. 
Queen of Good Health. 


Characters Eight Messengers. 


The stage is set in colorings of white and gold. 

Upon a throne sits the Queen of Good Health 
dressed in bright red to symbolize pure red blood. 
Before her are her eight trusty messengers. All 
are fast asleep, and as they sleep, Fairy Sunshine 
enters and dances around the stage. At the first 
strains of music, the fairies awake and dance 
before their queen. They are clothed in white 
with scarfs of rainbow hues. When the dance 
ends, the Queen of Good Health rises and illus- 
trates the use of many common necessities which 
are often neglected, yet which are so vital to life 
itself. 

For instance, the first illustration was a basket 
of fruit, with the accompanying poster, ‘Eat 
More Fruit.” 
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The second was a basket of vegetables with a 
poster, ‘‘Eat Vegetabies.” 

The third was an illustration of how to use a 
tooth brush, with a poster, ‘‘ Fairy Tooth Brush.” 

The rest were illustrations of what “Fairy 
Comb,” “Fairy Soap,” “Fairy Wash Cloth,” and 
“Fairy Nail File” could do to improve one’s 
appearance. 

Each messenger was then bidden to go out into 
the world and capture the Demons of Dirt. 


ScENE III 


Place: Home of the King of the Demons. 
Time: Evening. 

The stage is set in black, and red lights reveal 
the King of the Demons upon his throne, his 
manner suggesting a sullen mood. Six boys 
dressed in loosely-fitting black costumes enter 
and dance before their king. Around each 
messenger’s neck he hangs a name, as, ‘‘ Disease,” 
“ Alcohol,’’ “Coffee,” “‘Tea,” ‘‘ Cigarettes,” ‘‘To- 
bacco,” etc. He then instructs each one to do 
his utmost to enter the homes of happy families 
and capture one of their number. 


ScENE IV 


Place: Home of happy family. 
Time: Evening. 
Characters: Same as in Scene I. 

The stage once more represents a dining-room, 
and the members of the family in Scene I enter 
for the evening meal; but the father is followed 
by the demon “Alcohol,” the mother has become 
a victim of the demon “Coffee,” who sits by her 
chair as she eats. The daughter drinks tea now 
instead of milk, and the demon “Tea” is dancing 
back of her chair. The son walks into the dining- 
room with a cigarette in his mouth, closely 
followed by the demon “Cigarette,’’ and, when 
reproved by his father, throws it away, but 
shortly afterward takes a pipe from his pocket, 
much to the displeasure of the entire family. So, 
little by little, the demons have done their work 
well, and their king, with lordly stride, enters and 
shows his approval. 


SCENE V 
Place: Bedroom of unhappy family. 
Time: Afternoon. 
~Characters: Same as in Scene I. 
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The happy family is now in great distress 
because the son has fallen ill on account of bad 
habits, and all sit around the bedside anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the doctor. (Many 
lessons are learned in this scene, for instance, 
duties of a nurse, a maid, a doctor, etc.) 

The doctor shakes his head gravely, when 
questioned by the father, while the mother and 
sister sit near with sad and tear-stained faces. 
Finally the doctor gives the boy some medicine, 
writes a prescription, hands it to the nurse, and 
advises her to keep the patient very quiet and to 
allow no visitors. For many months the demons 
hover near the sick room, causing much anxiety 
and sorrow for the parents, until one day Fairy 
Sunshine enters, struggling for freedom because 
she is surrounded by demons, who try to prevent 
her from gaining an entrance to the unhappy 
home. She frees herself from their grasp just as 
Death appears in the background. She calls to 
the other messengers of Good Health, who rush 
in at the sound of her voice. Together they 
turn upon the hated demons, driving them from 
the stage in confusion. The curtain is drawn as 
the boy sits up in bed and the fairies are dancing 
victoriously around the room. 


ScENE VI 
Place: Living-room of family. 
Time: Six months later. 
Characters: Same as Scene V. 


Father is reading the evening paper. Mother 
and daughter sit by the fireplace chatting about 
a piece of needlework. Suddenly the door bursts 
open and the son enters in great glee because the 
team of which he is captain has won the football 
game. He throws the ball into the air, catches 
it, and races across the room, to show just how 
they made a “touchdown,” all the time eagerly 
relating the exciting events of the afternoon. 
His eyes are sparkling, his cheeks are rosy, and 
Good Health once more smiles upon him. His 
parents and sister look upon him with pride, 
knowing in their hearts that no demon will ever 
tempt him again. As the curtain is drawn, the 
messengers of Good Health dance lightly around 
the room. 

SCENE VII 


The last scene shows that the Health Fairies 
have captured the Demons, and they enter in 
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great confusion, each fairy holding a demon, who 
struggles hard to get away; but the wise fairies 
have bound them with stout ropes, and they are 
led to the throne of the Good Queen, where they 
pledge allegiance to her forever. 


IV. Comments: 


This play was given by a group of foreign 
children and many difficult situations arose 
(due to lack of equipment, etc.) which 
called forth their best efforts to find a 
solution; but they were so whole-heartedly 
interested in making their project a success 
that the methods employed to bring about 
a satisfactory result were unique and inter- 
esting. 


V. Results: 


1. Manual Training. The throne was 
made by the boys in the Manual Training 
room. 

2. Sewing. The costumes for the fairies 
were made during the sewing period. 

3. English. The invitations to the play 
were written by different members of the 
class. 

4. Music. The pupils composed songs 
for the various parts. 

5. Arithmetic. 

a. Selling tickets. 

b. Buying material for costumes. 

c. Measurements for throne, etc. 

6. Art. 

a. Posters announcing the play 
were made, and while the composition 
and decoration differed, the words 
“Venito Tutti’ were found on every 
one. 

b. The pictures for the living-room 
and dining-room were paintings made 
during the drawing period. 

7. Spelling. A list of all new words was 
kept by each child and later applied to a 
lesson in English. 

8. Domestic Science. The spaghetti was 
cooked in the school kitchen by a pupil in 
the class. 
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Later, each child made an outline of the 
lessons that had been learned from this 
little production, and when all were 
counted, it was most gratifying to the — 
teacher to find that forty-seven topics had 
been developed, furnished from real life 
experiences, instead of being deducted 
(many times by laborious processes) from 
the formal stilted work of the schoolroom. 

JEANNETTE N. FOSTER, 


Columbus School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A FIFTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 


I. The situation. 


The 5-B class had just finished studying 
Europe, and the 5-A class, Asia. Both 
classes needed a review. The teacher's 
problem was to find a means of conducting 
it that would be interesting and yet profit- 
able. 


II. Casting about for solution and formu- 
lation of plans. 

1. The teacher told the class one day of 
the great Russian fairs, and they 
expressed a desire to attend one. 
She suggested having one of their 
own, and both classes asked to be 
allowed to participate. 

2. It was determined to hold a fair of 
Europe and Asia, in which each 
country would exhibit, and to 
which the parents would be in- 
vited. 

3. Each child selected one country for 
which he would be wholly re- 
sponsible. 

a. He studied all available books 
concerning it. 

b. He made a list of its products. 

c. He gathered stories of its native 
life. 

d. He secured pictures of its people 
and their clothing. 

4. The class obtained permission to 
hold the fair in a recreation house 
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onthecampus. The gymnasium 
might be used here. 

5. Tables were secured and each child 
decorated his own. 

6. In Art class placards were made to 
give names of countries, and in- 
vitations were designed. 

7. Plans were made with the Home 
Economics department for the 
serving of tea to the guests. 

8. Each child decided to costume, and 
to prepare a description of his 
country. 

III. Carrying out the plans with modifica- 

tions. 

1. Assignment of countries was made, 
some of the less important being 
grouped together for one child. 

2. Collection of products for exhibition 
was made. 

a. Grains were put in small sacks 
and labelled. Girls made these 
sacks. 

b. Wine and other liquids were put 

into tiny bottles and labeled. 

Textiles were shown in the piece. 

d. Minerals were shown in natural 
state. 

e. All curios, imported articles, and 
works of art which suggested 
the foreign country were bor- 
rowed and exhibited. 

f. Much exchanging took place 
among the children in getting 
their products ready. 

3. The children with a little help from 
the teacher planned and secured 
their own costumes; to represent 
their countries. 

4. Each child, in English class, pre- 
pared a talk to make about his 
country, while visitors were look- 
ing at his exhibit. 

5. The children made their invitations 
in Art class, wrote the verses in 


Se 


English class, and wrote them on 
the invitations in Penmanship 
class. 

6. Each child was responsible for the 
artistic arrangement of his own 
exhibit. 

IV. Culmination of the Project. 

1. The fair was given as planned, with 
about thirty parents and teachers 
as guests. 

2. All guests were conducted through 
Europe and then Asia, where each 
child in native costume explained 
his exhibit and made a short talk 
about his country. Then they 
were served with tea—also a 
product of the lands studied. 

V. Results of Project. 

1. A decidedly increased interest in 
geography. 

2. A motivated review of Europe and 
Asia. 

3. Much voluntary reading about the 
countries, on the part of the 
children. 

4. A sense of responsibility for doing 
his own work impressed on each 
child. 

5. A spirit of class coéperation in 
securing a common end. 

6. A chance for each parent to com- 
pare the work of his child with 
that of other children. This was 
a very valuable part of the 
results. 

7. An opportunity for parents and 
teacher to come together. 

VI. Connection with other subjects. 

1. This project involved, besides Geog- 
raphy, English, Art, Penman- 
ship, Spelling, and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

EpNA McGulIRE, 

Western Kentucky Teachers’ College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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THE N. E. A. IN WASHINGTON 


The National Education Association will 
hold its next annual convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 29-July 4, 1924. The con- 
vention will open with a vesper service on 
Sunday afternoon. Sessions of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will occur on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday fore- 
noons. Monday afternoon, June 30, and 
Wednesday afternoon, July 2, will be kept 
free to permit members of the Association 
to visit interesting points in and about 
Washington. The programs of depart- 
ments and affiliated associations will be 
scheduled for Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons. Perhaps no single feature will be 
more interesting than the patriotic program 
to be given on the morning of July 4 and 
followed by visits to Mount Vernon and 
Arlington Cemetery. The new Washing- 
ton Auditorium will provide an adequate 
place for the general sessions and make it 
possible for all to gain admission. The 
opportunity of attending a meeting of the 
Association in Washington is one that will 
no doubt be eagerly grasped by a very large 
number of teachers and administrators. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
MEETS IN CHICAGO 

The dates for the next meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association are Febru- 
ary 23-28, 1924. Chicago has been chosen 
as the convention city and headquarters 
will be at the Congress Hotel. Mornings 
and evenings will be reserved for the meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintendence 
itself and the afternoons left free for the 
departments and affiliated societies. The 
special feature of this year’s program is a 
series of section meetings of the Department 


itself, to be held on Thursday morning, 
which will be devoted to a number of topics 
pertaining to supervision and administra- 
tion. The tentative list of topics an- 
nounced is as follows: Physical Education, 
Health Education, Vocational Education, 
Part-time Education, Civic Education, Im- 
migrant Education, Character Education, 
Extra-curricular Activities, Visual Educa- 
tion, Problems of the Junior High or Inter- 
mediate Schools, Educational Publicity, 
Improvement of Teachers in Service, A 
School System in Its Community Relation- 
ships, Major Objectives. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS IN THE 
ATLANTA SCHOOLS 


A pamphlet prepared by Mr. Harold H. 
Bixler, Director of Guidance and Research 
in the Atlanta Public Schools, outlines at 
some length the use of standard tests in that 
city. These uses are classified in general as 
follows: administrative and supervisory, 
instructional, and research. Special men- 
tion is made of the application of tests in 
adjustment classes, which have four main 
lines of work: (1) To find where children 
entering the Atlanta Public Schools for the 
first time belong. (2) To speed up children 
who are retarded through lack of oppor- 
tunities; over-age problems. (3) To give 
special help in a subject in which a pupil is 
behind his class. (4) To help children who 
have been out on account of illness, etc. 


ANOTHER WORLD PEACE AWARD 


A gentlemen who withholds his name has 
given to the newly organized World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations $25,000 to 
be used as an award for the best plan in- 
tended to bring to the world security from 
war. The general conditions of the award 
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are different from those set up by Mr. 
Edward Bok, inasmuch as this contest calls 
for a world-wide program of education. 
A distinguished commission headed by Mr. 
Henry M. Robinson, President of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, California, 
has been appointed. Anyone desiring in- 
formation concerning the details of the con- 
test may secure them by writing to Super- 
intendent Augustus O. Thomas, President 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Augusta, Maine. The con- 
test closes July 1, 1924. 


SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES IN 
ROCHESTER 


An excellent example of definite and effi- 
cient organization of supervision is to be 
found in the schools of Rochester, New 
York. At the close of the year 1922-23, 
Superintendent Weet sent to Miss Mabel 
E. Simpson, Director of the Department of 
Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, 
the following questions: 


1. Exactly what does your department try to 
do that must be regarded as essential in a public 
school organization? 

2. What, briefly, are the typical lines of work 
along the line of educational administration and 
supervision that your department carries on? 

3. Have you any facts and figures to show how 
many teachers were directly affected and, per- 
haps, how many pupils were indirectly affected 
by the work of your department? 

4. What about the interests shown by the at- 
tendance facts, in the special methods classes for 
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teachers new to the system, that may have been 
carried on in your department? 

5. Isit possible for you to organize any specific 
data that would convince the layman that in 
this matter of supervision we are getting what 
we are going after? 


Miss Simpson’s report made in reply to 
these questions may be summarized as 
follows: 

Help is given to principals and teachers 
in problems of organization, problems of 
equipment, problems of materials pertain- 
ing to methods of teaching, and problems 
of tests and measurements. Visits to teach- 
ers and demonstration lessons are arranged 
on a definite schedule and, in addition, 
twenty-four sectional meetings were held by 
her department at the City Normal School; 
also an institute was conducted in which 
thirty-five demonstration lessons were given 
by teachers from different schools in the 
system. Three forms of demonstration 
teaching are employed in the elementary 
schools of Rochester, namely, those in the 
fall institute, those in sectional meetings, 
and those in individual classrooms. Seven 
demonstration teachers are employed regu- 
larly by this department. They give all 
their time to this work. 

A specially interesting feature of the 
supervisory plan is the schedule of visits to 
be made by supervisors and demonstration 
teachers. This is so arranged that com- 
plete codperation between the principals 
and teachers on the one hand and the 
supervisory force on the other is made 
possible. 
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HANDBOOKS IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


The equipment of the teacher of practical 
arts has recently been enriched by two ex- 
cellent handbooks, both issued by the same 
house.!. Together these two volumes offer 
a fairly comprehensive treatment of the 
subject from the earliest grades into the 
high school. 

Professor Bonser and Mrs. Mossman 
have proceeded from the ‘“‘consumer’s”’ 
point of view. Children, by engaging in 
manual activities, are to arrive at better 
understanding and appreciation of various 
useful products and artistic creations. 
These activities are to be supplemented by 
reading and the study of pictures, many of 
which this book itself supplies. All of the 
work which these authors lay out can be 
directed by the ordinary teacher in the 
classroom. 

The McMurrys and Mr. Eggers, while 
aiming likewise at appreciation, lay more 
stress on shop work and less on reading. 
Choosing two special lines of activity, 
namely, light woodwork and bookmaking, 
they show in detail how to carry out a 
course in these two media. Only teachers 
with considerable special training and apti- 
tude for the task could realize on the sug- 
gestions which they have graphically pre- 
sented. For the special teachers of the 
upper grades and high school, this handbook 
will prove invaluable. 

Teachers of composition will be interested 
in the diary of Julien Bezard2 One of 
the ablest instructors in the French lycées, 
he lets the reader into the secret of his 


1 Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 


By Frederick C. Bonser and Lois C. Mossman. 


methods by presenting a day-by-day tran- 
script of what wassaid and done. Allowing 
for the inevitable idealization which must 
have taken place, American high school 
teachers will get many helpful, though one- 
sided, suggestions for their own work. 

The newest treatise on the teaching of the 
modern [foreign] languages is by the vet- 
eran, Professor Handschin, Secretary of the 
National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. This is a comprehensive vol- 
ume of nearly five hundred pages, covering 
every phase of the subject, and including 
an exhaustive annotated and classified bib- 
liography of references. Doubtless every 
teacher of languages will feel that he must 
read this volume. 

Professor Smith centers his attention on 
textbooks and tells us in his clear and 
memorable fashion just what advance in 
arithmetic the past twenty-five years have 
witnessed. All who teach arithmetic, and 
especially those who select texts for it, 
should ponder these pages carefully. Sel- 
dom has so much of value been said in so 
small a space. 

Miss Drummond writes of the psychology 
of number with reference especially to the 
younger children.> She shows how children 
learn number when left to themselves, and 
urges that the formal attack on the subject, 
which is still too common, shall be aban- 
doned. 

Reading is the subject of Mr. Wheat’s 
story. He has read, considered, and in- 
wardly digested the treatises of Judd, Gray 
and Buswell, as well as the older work of 


Teaching of Industrial Aris. By Oscar 


McMurry, George Eggers, and Charles McMurry. New York: Macmillan Co. 


2 My Class in Composition, 
3 Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. 


By Julien Bezard. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
By Charles H. Handschin. 


Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 


4 The Progress of Arithmetic in the Last Quarter of a Century. By David Eugene Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
5 The Psychology and Teaching of Number. By Margaret Drummond. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 


® The Teaching of Reading. By Harry G. Wheat. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Huey, and sets forth the results in orderly 
fashion, interlarding his exposition liberally 
with quotations from the aforementioned 
authorities and from Parker’s treatises on 
method. Having chosen for his theme 
“Reading for Meaning,” he succeeds in 
securing strong emphasis but at the expense 
of perspective. Stone’s book, which ap- 
peared about a year earlier, remains the 
better desk book for the teacher. 

Handwriting until recently was domi- 
nated by the business-college specialist. 
Professor Freeman’s studies at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago were the first really effective 
counter influence. With Miss Dougherty 
he has now prepared a full course of study 
on the subject and made dependence upon 
the traditional commercialized systems no 
longer necessary. The schools are corre- 
spondingly in his debt.! 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


A PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING HISTORY 


The shortcomings of ordinary textbook 
work in history and the possible substitu- 
tion of a better procedure are graphically 
presented in the Historical Outlook for 
Teachers by Professor Donald R. McMurry 
of the University of Iowa. The writer 
mentions the well-known fact that the 
makers of books include a large number of 
details to the exclusion of emphasis of any. 
He thinks it would be better to substitute 
typical instances. He would select, for ex- 
ample, a study of the Bank of the United 
States or of the Erie Canal and pursue these 
topics at length. Such studies should pass 
through three stages: first, the presentation 
of the problem itself, including the condi- 
tions under which it arose; second, the 
steps taken toward the accomplishment of 
a solution; and, third, the results of the 
solution as it was actually worked out. 
The plan will be recognized as an exposition 


1 How to Teach Handwriting. 


By Frank L. Freeman and Marly L. Dougherty. 
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of the now familiar method of type studies 
so long advocated by Professor Charles 
McMurry of the Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


THE COMING OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


School Life for December maintains the 
high level which recent numbers have 
marked. Among the articles of most gen- 
eral interest is one by Mr. L. E. Branch, 
specialist in land-grant college statistics for 
the Bureau of Education. He argues that 
the junior college movement is but another 
link in the chain of the recent evolution of 
American education. The American acad- 
emy was only a transition school. High 
schools and colleges, as is well known, over- 
lap; much high school work is repeated in 
college. Doubtless the example of Mis- 
souri, in which there are sixteen junior 
colleges, will be widely followed. This will 
relieve the universities of the burden rapidly 
becoming greater than they can bear. 


COOPERATION IN MAKING THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


A somewhat detailed account of the de- 
velopment of a policy for the making of 
courses of study in the city of Berkeley will 
be found in Educational Administration and 
Supervision for December. The writer, 
Professor George C. Kyte, now of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, tells how Mr. 
H. B. Wilson, the Superintendent of Schools 
in Berkeley, presented a plan in 1919 for 
enlisting practically all the members of the 
teaching staff in the work of course-of- 
study-making. Seventeen committees be- 
gan work in January, 1920. Elaborate 
questionnaires were used as a means of 
securing reactions from all who might have 
contributions to make. One of the most 
important outcomes of the work was a 
series of standards by which to judge the 
merit of a given course. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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THE SUBCONSCIOUS IN EDUCATION 


Dr. Josephine Jackson of Pasadena, 
California, believes that the key to disci- 
pline in the schools lies in the region of the 
subconscious. She argues from the stand- 
point of native impulses and the new psy- 
chology to show that what is needed is 
fuller and freer self-expression on the part 
of the pupils. There is something novel, 
however, in attributing conduct to the state 
of the thyroid gland. When it comes to the 
question of ways and means, the writer is 
not very definite. The teacher is first to 
study self and then use common sense. 
Those who wish to read the article will find 
it in Kindergarten and First Grade for 
December. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S VIEW OF THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


In the American School Digest for Decem- 
ber, Superintendent Jesse Newlon of Den- 
ver, Colorado, writes of the pitfalls and 
opportunities of the principalship. He con- 
ceives of the work of the principalship as 
codperative, involving teachers and pupils 
as well as the principal. Among the dan- 
gers to be avoided are: spending too much 
time at the office desk, pulling political 
wires, resenting just criticism, and following 
the line of least resistance. The principal 
has a remarkable opportunity to influence 
teachers to do their work, to inspire indi- 
rectly the pupils, and to serve the com- 
munity. A good principal succeeds in de- 
veloping loyalty, support for the school 
program, and intelligence as to school 
matters. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AGAIN 


Probably no other concept of the new 
education has been more far-reaching in its 
influence than that of individual differences 
so vividly set forth by Professor E. L. 
Thorndike a decade or more ago. The 
younger generation are following up his 
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work with attempts at specific application. 
An example will be found in an address by 
Mr. F. S. Breed, which is published in 
School and Society of December 15 under the 
title of ‘‘Teaching the Class and Reaching 
the Pupil.’’ He presents a sample set of 
scores obtained by the use of the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale, and asks 
what can be done in the individual class to 
adapt the work to wide ranges of ability. 
A satisfactory classification of the pupils 
must be obtained and it must also be re- 
tained. This means flexibility though by 
no means necessarily rushing to the extreme 
of the out-and-out individual system such 
as those put into operation in Winetka, 
Illinois, and Dalton, Massachusetts. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Where Our History Was Made. 
By John T. Faris. 
Burdett & Co., 1923. 


Book One. 
New York: Silver, 
Pp. 336. Illus. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Selections 
from The Modern Reader's Chaucer, by 
John S. P. Tatlock and Percy MacKaye. 
Chosen and edited by Carl W. Ziegler. 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xxviii+172. 


Hereward the Wake. By Charles Kingsley. 
Edited by Charles Harlow Raymond. 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+ 
513. 

La France et Les Francais. By M.S. Parg- 
ment. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. 383. 


Reader and Guide for New Americans. By 
A. W. Castle. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923. Book One, pp. xviii+269; 
illus. Book Two, pp. xiv+311; illus. 


The Management of Smaller Schools. By 
C. Ray Gates. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1923. Pp. 183. $1.20. 
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Modern American and British Poetry. Edited 
by Louis Untermeyer. With Suggestions 
for Study by Olive Ely Hart. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. 
XXVi+403. 

Science Remaking the World. Edited by 
Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin E. Slosson. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1923. Pp. 306. Illus. 


Action Poems and Plays for Children. By 
Nora A. Smith. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1923. Pp. 169. Illus. 


The Theory of Organized Play. Its Nature 
and Significance. By Wilbur P. Bowen 
and Elmer D. Mitchell. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Co., 1923. Pp. 412. $2.40. 


The Practice of Organized Play. Play Ac- 
tivities Classified and Described. By 
Wilbur P. Bowen and Elmer D. Mitchell. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 218. $2.00. 


Modern Methods and the Elementary Curricu- 
lum. By Claude A. Phillips. The Cen- 
tury Education Series. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+389. $2.00. 


Curriculum Making in Secondary Schools. 
By John Addison Clement. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. 534. 


Dramatic Episodes in Congress and Parlia- 
ment. A Parliamentary Reader for Jun- 
ior High Schools or Upper Elementary 
Grades. By Ethel H. Robson. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. Pp. 284. 


The Way Out. Essays on the Meaning and 
Purpose of Adult Education by Members 
of the British Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation. Edited by Hon. Oliver Stanley. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1923. 
Pp. 115. $1.50. 


‘Children’s French. By Henriette Soltoft 
and Anna Woods Ballard. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. xii+ 
168. Illus. $1.68. 
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